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Berore I give our author’s views of atonement, I would remark 
that here, as in other parts of his work, he takes great pains to 
confute a system as absurd, and but little less dangerous than his 
own. With that system I have nothing to do at present. | 

I now proceed to notice the views of atonement whieh are given 
in the Treatise before us. And here the commonly received doc- 
trine is misrepresented, when it is exhibited “ by the likeness of 
debt and credit.” (p. 58.) It is worthy of remark, that this writer 
has in several instances exhibited the same views, and raised the 
same objections to Christianity with the deist. Mr. Paine has 
said that the Christian doctrine of atonement has for its basis, 
an “idea of pecuniary and not moral justice.” The author of the 
Treatise says the same. But a greater man than either- has ob- 
served, “ That sin is called a debt, and the death of Christ a price, 
a ransom, &c., is true; but it is no uncommon thing for moral 
obligations and deliverances to be expressed in language borrowed 
from pecuniary transaction. The obligations of a son to a father, 
are commonly expressed by such terms as owing and paying: 
he owes a debt of obedience, and in yielding he pays a debt of 
gratitude. ‘The same may be said of an obligation to punish- 
ment. A murderer owes his life to the justice of his country ; 
and when he suffers, he is said to pay the awful debt. So also 
ifa great character by suffering death could deliver his country, 
such deliverance would be spoken of as obtained by the price of 
— No one mistakes these things by understanding them of 

‘or, VI. , an.” | 
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pecuniary transactions. In such connections every one perceives 
that the terms are used not literally, but metaphorically ; and it is 
thus that they are to be understood with reference to the death of 
Christ. As sin is not a pecuniary, but a moral debt; so the 
atonement for it is not a pecuniary, but a moral ransom. There 
is doubtless a sufficient analogy between pecuniary and moral pro- 
ceedings to justify: the use of such language, both in scripture and 
common life: and it is easy to perceive the advantage which arises 
from it; as besides conveying much important instruction, it ren- 
ders it peculiarly impressive to the mind.’’* 

Mr. Paine says, “moral justice cannot take the innocent for 
the guilty, even if the innocent would offer itself. To suppose 
justice to do this, is to destroy the principle of its existence, which 
is the thing itself. It is then no longer justice: but is indiscrimi- 
nate revenge.” ‘The Treatise before us holds the same senti- 
ment. “It is scripture, reason, and good law, says the author, 
never to condemn the innocent, in order to exculpate the delin- 
quent.” (p. 71.) This is true in a limited sense as it relates to 
men; because they have not an absolute right to lay down, or to 
take life. Besides, were the virtuous and good universally to die 
for the wicked, the loss to society by their death, would be greater 
than the gain from the lives of the others. ‘To prevent this loss 
to society, and to give security to the lives of his creatures, God 
has reserved to himself the right to dispose of life. But can we 
in this case argue from the dependent condition of man to the in- 
dependent condition ‘of the Deity, and say because he has not 
given to man the right to give, or to take life when he pleases, 
that therefore he does not possess this right himself ? Has he not 
told us, that he “will visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of them who hate 
him ?” And do we not frequently see those who, in the sense of 
the objection, are innocent, involved in the punishment of the 
guilty—swallowed up of earthquakes, and devoured by the sword: 
With such objectors I have nothing to do: he that reproveth God, 
let him answer it. 

“If a dignified individual, by enduring some temporary severity 
from an offended nation, could appease their displeasure, and 
thereby save his country from the destroying sword, who would 
not admire his disinterested conduct? And if the offended from 
motives of humanity, were contented with expressing their dis- 
pleasure by transferring the effect of it from a whole nation to an 
individual who thus stepped forward on their behalf, would their 
conduct be censured as ‘ indiscriminate revenge?’ The truth is, 
the atonement of Christ affords a display of justice on too large 4 
scale, and on too humiliating a principle, to approve itself to « 
cgntracted, selfish, and haughty mind. 


*Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. p. 175, 176. 
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‘If the idea of the innocent suffering in the room of the guilty 
were in all cases inadmissible, and utterly repugnant to the human 
understanding, how came the use of expiatory sacrifices to prevail 
as it has, in every age and nation? The sacrifices of the Gentiles 
it is true were full of superstition, and widely different, as might 
be expected, from those which were regulated by the Scriptures; 
but the general principle is the same: All agree in the idea of the 
displeasure of Deity being appeasable by an innocent victim being 
sacrificed in the place of the guilty. The objections which are 
now made to the sacrifice of Christ, equally apply to ail expiatory 
sacrifices; the offering up of which, had not the former super- 
seded them, would have continued to this day.”* 

That which rendered it lawful and proper in the highest degree 
for Christ to offer himself a sacrifice instead of sinners, was his 
absolute supremacy and independency, which place him far above 
the condition of his creatures, and:exempt him from those rules 
which prescribe and limit their duty. Has he not a right to do 
what he will with his own? Is thine eye evil because he 1s good? 
When we hear him saying, No man taketh «my life from me :— 
I lay tt down of myself: I have power to lay tt down, and I have 
power to take tt again: And when we hear the apostle say, He, 

for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and 1s set down at the right hand of the throne of God :— 
we, I say, cannot doubt but he had the highest justice on his side 
to warrant his doing thus. 

Further to invalidate the doctrine of atonement, the Treatise 
does not allow him the attributes of supremacy and independency, 
nor even those of innocency and common virtue. For it affirms, 
“that the Mediator is a created, dependent being ;” (p. 108,) and 
as though that did not sufficiently degrade him, we are told that 
his temptation in the wilderness was not from the devil, but from 
his own passions and appetites. It ascribes to him “human 
pride, and natural ambition, such as gave rise to the victories of 
Alexander.” (p. 46.) 

From what has been said of the nature of sin, and the personage 
of Christ, we are naturally led to look for a distorted account of 
the doctrine of atonement. The doctrine of atonement and that 
of the divinity of Christ, stand or falf together. If we give up 
the divinity of Christ we cannot support the atonement; for if we 
should allow that sin is a finite evil, yet none but an infinite Being 
could make an atonement for it. How could a fallen, guilty crea- 
ture, atone for his own sin, or give a ransom for his brother? 
Can he perform more than is his duty, or give to the Almighty 
any thing that is not his already? He certainly cannot. And if 
he should cease from sin and walk in all obedience for the future, 
that would not atone for the transgression that is past. For a 


* Fuller's Gospel its own Witness, p. p. 182, 183. 
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person to cease running in debt, will not discharge the debt alrea- 
dy contracted. 3 

The author of the Treatise takes a singular method to introduce 
his doctrine of atonement. ‘* Atonement,” says he, “signifies re- 
conciliation, or satisfaction, which is the same. It is a being un- 
reconciled to truth and justice which needs reconciliation; and it 
is a dissatisfied being which needs satisfaction ;” and then adds, 
** Is God the unreconciled or dissatisfied party, or is it man?” 
(p. 98.) And having said much to show that God is not, and 
never was dissatisfied with sinners, he comes to inform us what 
the atonement is, and how it was made. Atonement or “ recon- 
ciliation,” we are told, “is a renewal of love. It is by the force 
and power of the law of love, in Christ, that the soul is delivered 
from the government of the law of sin; the process of this deliv- 
erance is the work of atonement or reconciliation.” (p. 115.) 
How this deliverance is effected by the “ force and power of the 
law of love,” we are left to conjecture ; this same writer has told 
us in another place, (p. 23) that the “law of divine love is that 
infinite law of perfeetion, which is higher than our capacities ex- 
tend in a finite state. ‘The law given to Israel, literally speaking, 
was only a shadow of the spirit of love.” We will not contend 


against the iimprobability that the “ shadow of the law of love,” 
should have sufficient “ force and power” to renew the hard, cor- 
rupt heart of the sinner; but we cannot forbear to notice that 


according to this the death of Christ had nothing to do in making 
the atonement. Never was there a more fatal mistake. Never 
were the scriptures more fatally perverted. Atonement is proper- 
ly the satisfying cf divine justice; and was made by the desth of 
Christ when he offered himself a sacrifice without spot unto-God. 
All those passages which assert that he was “ made a curse for 
us’—that “‘he bore our sins’”—that ‘the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him”—that “he died the just for the unjust”— 
that “he ‘hath redeemed us by his blood,” &c. are proofs in 
point. 

The atonement was not made to render God merciful to us, 
but to satisfy the claims which his justice had against us as 
transgressors, and open the way by which he might extend 
mercy te us consistently with his character as Lawgiver aud 
Judge. 

When God created man he gave bim a law with this penalty 
annexed, “in the day thou transgressest thou shalt surely die ;” 
and however mercifully disposed he might be towards him after 
his transgression, it is evident he ceuld show him no favour till 
ihe penalty of the law was inflicted, either on the transgressor 
himself, or on his substitute. ‘Till then both the veracity and 
justice of God were against showing him any favour. And were 
there not an atonement provided for our actual sins, the same 
would be the case now and at all times. If mankind are under 
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any law to God, there must, in the very nature of things, be a 

enalty for the breach of that law. To suppose otherwise would 
be to suppose that God has given laws like the rules of children’s 
play, which we may break with impunity. But if we incur the 
penalty of the law by transgression, that penalty must be executed 
either on us or on our substitute. If on us, then no favour is 
shown us; but if.on our substitute, the way is opened, and mercy 
may be extended to us. And this shows us the nature of atone- 
ment, and to whom satisfaction is made. It is suffering for us, 
or in our stead; and thereby giving exercise to that mercy and 
grace which otherwise would have been prevented by the unsatis- 
fied demands of the law upon us. 

There are, as we conceive, insuperable difficulties in the way 
of an exercise of mercy towards sinners without an atonement. 
What would be the state.of a commonwealth in which there were 
no penal laws, but every transgression immediately pardoned £ 
Could government be maintained by laws without penalties? We 
know that it could not. Neither could the government of God. 
Laws without penalties would be weak, contemptible things which 
every one might break or keep with equal safety. And if they 
annex penalties the penalties must be executed either on the of- 
fenders themselves, or on their substitute; otherwise truth and 
justice are prostrated. 'To pardon sin without satisfaction to law 
and justice would be to make light of it, and to treat the greatest 
crimes as we now do the unavoidable weaknesses and errors of 
human nature. Jt would rather invite, than restrain transgression. 
It would loosen the bonds of society, induce a state ef anarchy, 
and overthrow all government. In such a state of things no secu- 
rity could be enjoyed, and there could be no adequate display 
made of the justice, truth, mercy, or holiness of God. The cha- 
racter of God is so connected with his government that if this 
suffers, that suffers with it. 

Never, therefore, was there a more false or a more dangerous 
sentiment advanced than that of the Treatise upon atonement, 
which teaches that ‘God was never dissatisfied with any of his 
creatures.” And it is difficult to conceive how a person who has 
the least faith in the word of God, could adopt a sentiment which 
is contradicted in every page of holy writ—Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things written in the book of the law to 
do them. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us. | 

Hence it appears that the doctrine of atonement is a fundamen- 
tal doctrine. It is the meritorious cause of all our blessings, and 
the medium through which they all flow. We obtain righteous- 
ness and peace on this ground, and on no other. - To deny this 
!S to close the door of mercy against ourselves.. It is to cut our- 


—_ off from the favour of God, and seal our own everlasting 
oom. : 
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The Treatise before us contains an objection to the doctrine of 
atonement as maintained in this discourse. Itis this: “It would 
wear the appearance of hypocrisy to pretend to pardon sin,” if 
an atonement has been made for it. This is not only the objec- 
tion of this writer, but also of all Socinians and Deists. They 
seem to suppose that atonement and pardon reciprocally exclude 
each other. , 

It is admitted that in matters of debt and credit, a full satisfac- 
tion from a surety excludes the idea of pardon on the part of the 
creditor, and admits a clavm on the part of the debtor, yet it is 
otherwise in relation to crimes. In the interposition of Christ, 
an honourable expedient was adopted, by means of which God 
was satisfied, and the exercise of mercy rendered consistent With 
justice and good-government: and there is no less grace in the 
act of forgiveness, than if it were made without a satisfaction. 
However well pleased God might be with the sacrifice of his Son, 
the freeness of pardon is not at all diminished by it; nor must 
criminals come before him as claimants, but as suppliants, im- 
ploring mercy in the Mediator’s name. It would be different if 
sinners themselves had procured the atonement, and had borne 
the expense of it. But as God provided the substitute for’ man 
whereby atonement is made, it was an act of undeserved mercy : 
and surely by such an act of mercy he has not made himself a 
debtor to sinners, nor furnished them with an unconditional ground 
of claim. As he was under no obligation to provide an atone- 
ment, but was perfectly free to provide it or not; so when he 
had provided it, he was perfectly free to say whether sinners 
should enjoy it absolutely or conditionally : and if conditionally, 
what those conditions should be. ‘Therefore atonement does not 
exclude pardon. 

“‘St. Paul teaches this doctrine with great precision. Being 
justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that 1s i 
Christ Jesus ; whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, I 
say, at this tume his righteousness ; that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him who belreveth in Jesus. From this passage we may 
remark, First, that the grace of God, as taught in the scriptures, 
is not that kind of liberality which Socinians and Deists ascribe 
to him, which sets aside the necessity of satisfaction. Free 
grace, according to Paul, requires a propitiation, even the shed- 
ding of the Saviour’s blood, as a medium, through which it 
may be honourably communicated. Secondly : Redemption by 
Christ was accomplished, not by a satisfaction that should pre- 
clude the exercise of grace in forgiveness, but in which the dis- 
pleasure of God against sin being manifested, mercy to the sin- 
ner might be exercised without any suspicion of his having re- 
linquished his regards for righteousness. In setting forth Jesus 
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Christ to be a propitiation, he hath. declared his righteousness 
for the forgweness of sins. .Thirdly: The righteousness of God 



































P! was not only declared, when Christ was made a propitiatory 
sacrifice ; but continues to be manifested in the acceptance of 
‘s believers through his name. He appears as just, while acting yt 
Z the part of a justifier towards every one that believeth in Jesus. * 
' | Fourthly : That which is here applied to the blessings of for- 4 
giveness and acceptance with God, is applicable to all other 
ed spiritual blessings: all, according to the scriptures, are commu- 


" nicated through the same distinguished medium, and are not less 

the blessings of grace on that account.”* And lastly, That as 
we are justified freely through faith, the believer, and the believer 
only, has the promise of eternal life. 

From the premises laid down in the Treatise upon Atonement, 
the author proceeds to infer the salvation of all men—of all men 
without any future punishment whatever. Thus he makes all 
‘ men, however vicious in this world, however impious and impen- 
itent to their last moment, pass immediately from the commission 
of the blackest crimes, to the rewards of everlasting glory. 

This system, though professedly built upon the scriptures, is 
without the least countenance from the oracles of divine truth. 
It is remarkably destitute of means for accomplishing the pro- 
posed end. While it denies the Godhead of Jesus Christ, and 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, it leaves us without an atone- 
ment and without any direct assistance from divine agency ; it 
takes away the motives to repentance, while it represents God as 
being always “ satisfied” with the worst conduct of his creatures, 
and sin as not only working for “ good to the moral system,” but 
as being beneficial even to the “ sinner himself ;” it addresses no 
adequate object either to the hopes or fears of the sinner to in- 
duce a different course of life, while on the one hand it offers 
no future reward for a life of piety and virtue, and on the other 
threatens no future punishment for a life of impiety and wicked- 
ness ; to say nothing of its denying him the liberty of the will, 
and resolving all his actions into necessity and the will of God. 

It is said indeed that sin shall be burnt up and destroyed. But 
we answer that we know of no method of saving sinners but that 
of the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
through repentance and faith in the blood of Christ. If there be 
another method it will follow that there are two ways of saving 
sinners; one by grace through faith, and the other, which is a 
shorter, easier way, by a stroke of justice which shall destroy all a 
their sins in a moment. The former will undoubtedly be regard- ee 
ed by the sinner as a laborious, tedious way, since it requires i 
much self-denial and bearing a cross, and is a warfare from be- 
zinning to end; while the other is accomplished without the trou- 





“Gospel its own Witness p. p. 178, 179. 
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ble of a thought, or single virtuous struggle of his own, by an 
erreststible, infallible exertion of Almighty power, and that at the 
latest period of his earthly existence! But will any man risk 
his eternal salvation on this foundation ! 

But the Treatise before us not only represents repentance as 
unnecessary to salvation, but endeavours to pour contempt upon 
the work of the Holy Spirit, in producing conviction of sin, re- 
pentance, and the just fear of God. ‘“ How often do professed 
Christians,” says the author, “address the Almighty, and say, 
‘hadst thou been just to have marked iniquity, we should, long 
since, have been in the grave, with the dead, and in hell-with the 
damned.’ This address amounts to nothing more or less, than a 
complimental accusation against God, for injustice.” (p. 123.) 
In this the sentiment is clearly implied that sin does not deserve 
either death or hell; and of course we cannot say i is of the 
Lord’s mercy we are not consumed. If we do not deserve death 
or hell, it will follow that there is no display of mercy in our 
preservation in this world, or our salvation in the next. And this 
will be found a full answer to all this author’s reasoning from the 
justice of God in favour of Universal Salvation. For if it would 
not be just for God to punish us for ever, then it will be an act of 
justice, and not of grace, to save us for ever. And thus we are 
unavoidably led to this conclusion, if this scheme of salvation be 
true, that there is no grace in our salvation, and that no gratitude 
is due to the author of eternal life! 

Concerning the passages of scripture alleged in the Treatise as 
proof of the doctrine of Universal Sa!vation, I have only time te 
remark very briefly, that they have nothing to do with the point 
in dispute. ‘They are taken away from the analogy of scripture 
upon the punishment of the wicked. ‘They are taken away from 
their contexts, which would determine their meaning. Figurative 
passages are taken literally, and literal passages figuratively. In 
this way it is the most terrible threatenings in the word of God 
are changed into promises of the greatest good. That which 
was intended to alarm the fears of the presumptuous, becomes a 
fatal opiate to their consciences. When God says, Because there 
ts wrath, beware! this doctrine cries, peace and safety, and thus 
deceives and holds them in fatal security, lest they should awake 
and be saved. ‘Thus in 1 Cor. iii. 15, and 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, 9, are 
taken away both from the analogy of scripture, and from their 
contexts, to make them speak in lsieme of this doctrine. ‘“ The 
fire,” says the author, “ which causes the wicked to suffer, has 
the power of saljation even for the sufferers.” (p. 143.) And thus 
Mal. iv. 1, which is a figurative description of the calamities 
coming upon the Jews, is taken for a literal destruction of sin. 
And in every text where a literal punishment of the sinner is in- 
tended, the punishment is taken figuratively, and is made to fall 
on sin. and not on the sinner. 

(To be continued ) 
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NOTICES OF THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF MARTIN BOEHM AND 
WILLIAM OTTERBEIN; AND OTHER MINISTERS OF THE 
GOSPEL AMONG THE UNITED GERMAN BRETHREN, 


(Continued from page 214.) 


“Bur our beloved brother, who has gone to his high reward, 
was not the only labourer in the vineyard. Will it be hazarding 
too much to say that in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
there were one hundred preachers and twenty thousand people in 
the communion of the United Brethren ? Many of these faithful 
men have gone to glory ; and many are yet alive-to preach to 
congregated thousands. Pre-eminent among these, is William 
Otterbein, who assisted in the ordination which set apart your 
speaker to the superintendency of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
William Otterbein was regularly ordained to the ministry in the 
German Presbyterian Church. He is one of the best scholars, 
and the greatest divines in America. Why then is he not where 
he began? He was irregular. Alas, for us; the zealous are ne- 
cessarily so to those whose cry has been put me into the priests’ 
afice that I may eat a morsel of bread. dstervald has observed, 
‘hell is paved with the sculls of unfaithful ministers.’ Such*was 
not Boehm. Such is not Otterbein ; and now, his sun of life is 
setting in brightness: behold, the saint of God leaning upon his 
staff, waiting for the chariots of Israel ! 

“T pause hese to indulge in reflections upon the past. Why was 
the German reformation in the middle states, that sprang up with 
Boehm, Otterbein and their helpers, not more perfect? Was mo- 
ney; was labour made a consideration with these primitive men? 
No; they wanted not the one, and heeded not the other. They all 
had had church membership as Presbyterians, Lutherans, Mora- 
vians, Dunkers, Menonists. The spiritual men of these societies 
generally united with the reformers; but they brought along with 
them the formalities, superstitions and peculiar opinions of reli- 
gious education. ‘There was no master-spirit to rise up and or- 
ganize and lead them. Some of the ministers located, and only 
added to their charge partial travelling labours ; and all were in- 
dependent. It remains to be proved whether a reformation, in 
any country or under any circumstances, can be perpetuated with- 
out a well-directed itineracy. But these faithful men of God 
were not the less zealous in declaring the, truth because they failed 
to erect a church government. ‘This was wished for by many ; 
and among the first, perhaps, to discover the necessity. of disci- 
pline and order, was Benedict Swoape of Pipe-creek, Frederick 
county: he became Otterbein’s prompter as early as 1772, and 
called upon him to translate the general rules of the Methodists, 
and explain to their German brethren, wandering as sheep without 
Vou, VI. 32 ) 
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a shepherd, their nature, design and efficacy. Otterbein, one o/ 
the wisest and best of men, could only approve: when urged to 
put himself forward as a leader, his great modesty and diffidence of 
himself forbade his acceptance of so high a trust. His journeys, 
nevertheless, were long, his visits frequent, and his labours con- 
stant; so that, after he came to Baltimore, he might be called a 
travelling preacher, until age and infirmities compelled him to be 
still. Surely I should not forget his helpers. I may mention once 
more Benedict Swoape: he removed to Kentucky, and preached 
until near his death at eighty years of age. ‘There was the 
brother-in-law of Otterbein, and his great friend, Doctor Hendel, 
a man of talents, lettered and pious; and a great preacher. Hen- 
del was first stationed, as a German Presbyterian minister, in Tul- 
pahocking and Lancaster, and his last labours were in Philadel- 
phia, where, late in life, he fell a victim to the yellow fever of 
1798. Wagner, a pupil of Otterbein’s, was stationed in Little- 
York, Pennsylvania, and permanently, thereafter, in Frederick- 
town, Maryland: he was, we have reason to hope, a good and 
useful servant of his Lord. Henry Widener, first a great sinner, 
and afterwards a great saint, was a native of Switzerland: as is 
usual with his educated countryman, he spoke in German and 
French with equal fluency. His preaching was acceptable and 
useful; he had for the companion of his itinerant labours, John 
Hagerty ; and the gospel of our Lord was preached by these men 
in German and English to thousands between the north and south 
branches of the Potomac; Widener died in peace near Balti- 
more. Hagerty is still with us. George Adam Gedding, a native 
of Germany, has been a most acceptable man in the work: he 
still lives near Sharpesburg, in Maryland. Christian Newcomer, 
near Hager’s town in Maryland, has laboured and travelled many 
years. His heart’s desire has always been to effect an union be- 
tween his German brethren and the Methodists. Are there many 
that fear God who have passed by his house and have not heard 
of or witnessed the piety and hospitality of these Newcomers! — 
Worthy people! | 

“T will not forget Abraham Traxall, now in the west of Penn- 
sylvania: a most acceptable preacher of method and energy.— 
Henry and Christian Crumb; twin-brothers born, and twin-souls 
in zeal and experience: these were holy good men, and mem- 
bers of both societies. John Hersay, formerly a Menonist; 20 
Israelite: he is gone to rest. Abraham and Christian Hersay ; 
occasional itinerants, good men; busy and zealous. David Sny- 
der possessing gifts to make himself useful. Neisch Wanger, 2 
good man and good preacher. Most of these men were natives 0 
Pennsylvania. May I name Leonard Harburgh, once famous, 
gifted, laborious, useful? He is now only a great mechanic; alas! 
The flame of German zeal has moved westward with emigration. 
In Ohio we have Andrew Teller, and Benedem, men of God 
entrusted with a weighty charge, subjecting them to great labours: 
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But our German fathers have lost many of their spiritual children. 
Some have Jed away disciples after them, and established inde- 
pendent churches; some tise returned whence they or their 
fathers came; and some have joined the Dutch Baptists. Our 
German reformers ha¥@left no journal or record, that I have seen 
or heard of, by which we might learn the extent of their labours ; 
but from Tennessee, where the excellent Baker laboured and 
died, through Virginia and Maryland into Pennsylvania, as far 
eastward as Buck’s and Berk’s counties, the effects of their min- 
istry were happily seen and felt. We-feel ourselves at liberty to 
believe that these German heralds of grace congregated one hun-~ 
dred thousand souls; that they have had twenty thousand in fel- 
lowship and communion, and one hundred zealous and acceptable 
preachers.” J 

The following paper was found in the hand-writing of Bishop 
Asbury, and, as it is believed, of the Rev. William Otterbein. 


“ To the Rev. William Otterbein. 


“ Sir,—Where were you born? 
Answ. In Nassau, Dillenburg, in Germany. : 
Quest. How many years had you lived in your native land? 
Answ. Twenty-six years. a 
Quest. How many years have you resided in America? 
Answ. Sixty years, come next August. 
Quest. Where were you educated? 
Answ. In Herborn; 1m an academy. — 
Quest. What languages and sciences were you taught? 
Answ. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Philosophy and Divinity. 
Quest. In what order were you set apart for the ministry ¢ 
Answ. The Presbyterian form and order. 
Quest. What ministers assisted in your ordination ? 
Answ. Shrim and Klinghoaffer. 
. Quest. Where have you had charge of congregations in Amer- 
ica! 
Answ- First in Lancaster; in Tulpahocking, in Frederick- 
town in Maryland, in Little-York in Pennsylvania, and in Balti- 
more. 
Quest. In what parts of the United States have you frequently 
travelled through, in the prosecution of your ministerial labours ? 
Answ. In Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
Quest. How many years of your life, since you came to this 
country, were you in a great measure an itinerant? 
Answ. The chief of the time since my coming to this continent, 
but more largely since coming to Baltimore. 
Quest. By what means were you brought to the gospel know- 
ledge of God and our Saviour? ' 
Answ. By degrees was I brought to the knowledge of-the truth 
whilst in Lancaster. 


\ 
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Quest. Have you an unshaken confidence in God through 
Christ of you: justification, sanctification and sure hope of glori- 
fication ° 

Answ. The Lord has been good to me ; and no doubt remains 
in my mind but he will be good; and I e@@ now praise him for 
the hope of a better life. 

Quest. Have you ever kept any account of the seals: to your 
ministry ? 

Answ. None. 

Quest. Have you ever taken an account of the members in the 
societies of the United German Brethren ? 

Answ. Only what are in Baltimore. 

Quest. Have you taken any account of the brethren introduced 
into the ministry immediately by yourself, and sent out by you? 
Can you give the names of the hvmg and the dead? 

Answ. Henry Widener, Henry Becker, Simon Herre in Vir- 
ginia; these are gone to their reward. Newcomer can give the 
names of the living. 

Quest. What ministerial brethren who have been your helpers, 
can you speak of with pleasure, and whose names are precious? 

Answ. Guedick, Widner, Herre, Newcomer, and others. 

Quest. What is your mind concerning John Wesley, and the 
order of Methodists in America? | 

Answ. | think highly of John Wesley. I think well of the 
Methodists in America. 

Quest. What are your views of the present state of the church 
of Christ in Europe and America, and of prophecy ? 

Answ. In continental Europe the church has lost, in a great 
degree, the light of truth. In England and in America the light 
still shines. *Prophecy ts hastening to its accomplishment. 

Quest. Will you give any commandment concerning your bones, 
and the memoirs of your life? your children in Christ will no 
suffer you to die unnoticed.” : 

No answer to this last question. 


ED AG Crees 


Scripture Illustrated. 


a 
' From the Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME PASSAGES IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEETHM CHAPTERS OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


Tene are certain shades of meaning in words used nearly 
as synonymous, which, if unnoticed by a Translator, may cor- 
siderably obscure what is otherwise a very literal rendering.— 


* Mr. Otterbein, about this time in conversation, observed to Bishop Asbury: 
** The Commentators are mistaken—the vials are yet to be poured out.” 
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This remark I think particularly applicable to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth chapters of St. John’s Gospel. In the original, the 
words indiscrimjnately rendered to pray and to ask, have a spe- 
ciality of distinction well worthy of notice. The word always 
(except in_two egy used by our Lord, when addressing 
his heavenly Father, or by the Evangelist when recording that 
circumstance, is one which may properly be translated to re- 
quest ; whereas another word is uniformly, through all the Gos- 


pels, employed for the prayers of the Disciples. In the Prayer 


in Gethsemane the attitude is prostration, and the word for prayer 
that which denotes earnest supplication. But at all other times, 
the language is not that of a supplicant, but of one to whom alt 
things were already given.* This distinction may help to obviate 
any misconception of our Lord’s words, when he says, “I pray 
not for the world.” The requests which he was then presenting, 
as the High Priest, preparatory to offering the great Atonement, 
were first for himself ;—then for the Priestly Family, his Apos- 
tles, that they might be “‘ consecrated for the truth,” as bearers of 
the light of the world ;—and then for the Jewish Church, which 
should be gathered and formed through their word, that they 
might thus be honoured to bless all the’ families of the earth, 
and “that the world” (the Gentiles)‘ may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” It is well known that on the great day of the Levitical 
atonement, the High Priest offered a prayer over his own sac- 
rifice ; first for himself, then for the Priests the family of Aaron, 
and lastly for the people. Our Lord, doubtless, by praying in the 
game’ manner, in the presence of his Disciples, gave them to un- 
derstand that he was the expected High Priest, “after the order 
of Melchisedec,” ‘a Priest upon his throne;” and this, duly 
attended to, would have prepared them for the solemn scene 
which followed. 

In the 23d verse of the sixteenth chapter of St. John, the am- 
biguity would be removed, if the distinction of the words in the 
original were preserved; whereas they are indiscrimately rendered 
to ask. ‘The verses are also ill divided; the sense would be 
plainer, if thus given:—“ TE will see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice ; and in that day. ye shall (need to) ask me nothing ; 
all your present difficulties will be removed. And, what is still 
more, I give you the fullest assurance that whatever ye shall re- 
quest of the Father, in my name, he will give it you. Hitherto 
ye have asked, or prayed for, nothing in my name.”—The first 
clause in the 23d verse ought not to have been united with what 
follows, but either made a separate verse, or united with ver. 22.— 
it has been too often ignorantly pleaded as a prohibition to ad- 
dress any petition to our Lord; though itis certain “all power,” 


* In Matt. xxvi. 53, the Greek word will answer to our English send: “TI can 
end to my Father for more than twelve legions of angels.” 
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with its administration, “is given into his hand.” (Matt. xxviii. 
18; John xiii. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 5.) 

The attentive reader of the Greek Testament will discern a 
beauty in the separate application of the words épwsd and aireu, 
which may be preserved in other translations I have not now an 
opportunity of examining; having only a Latin one, which very 
properly renders John xvi. 23, 26, “ Et illo die me non tnterro- 

abitis quicquam :—quecunque petteritis a Patre in nomine meo, 
dalit vobis- Ilo die in nomine meo petetis: et non dico vobis 
me rogaturum Patrem pro vobis.” And, in the seventeenth 
chapter, the word used by our Lord in verses 9 and 20, is rogo, 
as also in chapter xiv. 16, “rogabo Patrem;” while in the prayer 
of the Disciples, in verses 13 and 14, the term is petieritis. 


The Grace of God Manifested. 


For the Methodist Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF MRS. ELIZABETH KEAGEY. 


Tue subject of this memoir, was born in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, Jan. 2, 1773. Her parents belonged to the Menonist 
Society, and though Elizabeth never joined that communion, yet 
such was the influence of the religious instruction she received 
from her parents, that she was never known to join in sinful 
amusements with the companions of her youth. She was habitu- 
ally thoughtful, and appeared always conscious that she needed a 
change of heart to prepare her for a state of blessed immortality. 
It appears she was the subject of frequent awakenings of mind, 
and the drawings of the Holy Spirit; yet she remained without 
the comforts of religion till after her removal to Upper-Canada in 
1800, where she came under the ministry of the Methodists, and 
soon after she obtained a hope that yielded her some consolation. 
In 1811, she and her husband, Mr. John Keagey and their eldest 
daughter, became members of the Methodist Society in the An- 
caster circuit. Possessing a deep and humbling sense of her un- 
worthiness, in comparing her attainments with the holy require- 
ments of the gospel, joined with her natural timidity of mind, 
she was led to speak of her religious enjoyments with much cau- 
tion. From the amiable deportment of sister Keagey, and the 
humility and meekness of her temper, her friends had much con- 
fidence in her religious experience ; but the views she had of the 
deep depravity of her nature, and the extent and spirituality of the 
law of God, forbade her resting short of gospel holiness; and the 
numerous promises of divine grace enabled her to overcome every 
opposition, to hunger and thirst after righteousness, till she should 
be filled with the Spirit.and be made perfect in love. It remain- 
ed, however, for this devout Christian to be brought to those 
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spiritual attainments in a way she did not anticipate; for it pleased 

im in whose hands she was, to lead her in the way of suffering. 

In September, 1821, she was seized with a dropsical complaint, 
which continued to waste away her life by increasing sufferings 
for about sixteen months. At first hopes were entertained that 
her disorder might be overcome by medicine, and when this 
proved unavailing, recourse was had to a surgical operation: this 
she underwent at eight different times, and the whole quantity of 
fluid which was drawn from her system, was one hundred and 
twenty-two quarts. During this affliction her sufferings were ex- 
treme, and sometimes the enemy thrust sore at jer to rob her of 
her confidence, and to destroy her religious comforts. But through 
the whole of her sufferings she showed much patience; for she 
was never heard to murmur, and after her conflicts of mind, she 
would frequently rise in triumphs of faith and of joy. Indeed 
her Christian experience appeared to brighten in proportion to 
her suffering, and she became exceedingly joyful even to rapture, 
so powerfully did her Saviour manifest his presence and love to 
her in her extremity. During her affliction meetings were some 
times held in her room. On one of those occasions she had re- 
quested preaching : in time of the first prayer a weight of power 
rested on the minds of many; and, when the preacher had closed, 
sister Keagey broke forth in ecstacies of Pigh praising God aloud 
for his mercy and goodness. Similar feelings were kindled in 
kindred spirits through the congregation. ‘The preacher in the 
meantime deferred his discourse till her raptures had subsided, 
saying, this 1s the best of preaching. ‘The next Sabbath in class- 
meeting she experienced a powerful manifestation of divine com- 
fort, and she again broke out in raptures of love and praised the 
Lord aloud. On Sabbath evening previous to her departure, her 
children, at her request, having been called in, she proceeded to 
give them her last advice. She charged them to fear and obey 
God, and exhorted them to holiness of heart and of life, saying, 
“you must never retire to rest, nor take your daily food without 
prayer to God.” As her thirst became extreme, she would say, 
“it will never again in this world be quenched, but I shall soon be 
where I shall drink of the water of life, and thirst no more for 
ever.” On Monday and Tuesday following, she again called her 
children to her, and bade them farewell, urging them to faithful- 
ness and to prepare to meet their mother in heaven. From this 
time to the following Sabbath her sufferings were great, and she 
spoke but little; but when asked of her confidence she would 
answer that it was still strong in God, saying, “1 am ready to go! 
when will the door be opened that I may enter in? Not my will 
but thine be done.” In her last hours, such was the serenity of 
her mind, that while lying in silence, her countenance seemed to 
beam with a heavenly lustre, so much so, that some were induced 
to ask her of her views; she answered, “J am thinking of that 
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place to which I am going.” Her last efforts were to hail the 

coming of the Lord, saying, “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!” 

and without a groan she expired on the 19th of January, 1823. 
i. B. Sirs. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE REV. JOHN FLETCHER. 


In Vol. V. p. 382, we inserted an anecdote of Mr. Fletcher, 
which we copied from the Christian Observer, in which he is 
said to have been “ of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” a mis- 
take which ought to have been corrected. Mr. Fletcher, it is 
well known, was a minister of the established Church of England; 
and it is equally well known that he ascribed his conversion, 
under the blessing of God, to the Methodist ministry in England, 
with whom he united himself at an early period of his religious 
experience, and remained to the day of his death closely con- 
nected with Mr. Wesley and his coadjutors in labour and triumph. 
In addition to Wes.ey’s, Gitpin’s and Benson’s biographies of 
this truly apostolic man, it seems that the Rev. Ropert Cox, a 
minister of the English establishment, has published a sketch of 
the life of Mr. Fletcher, in which are related some anecdotes not 
noticed by either of his other biographers. Some of these are 
published in the Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine, from which we 
select the following :— 


Mx. Fiercuer’s Presentation to the Vicarage of Madeley. 


“This living he accepted in preference to another of above 
double the value, which was offered him about the same time; 
his previous intercourse with the people having excited within 
him an affection which would not suffer him to be then separated 
from them, and which remained unabated till his death. The 
circumstances connected with his appointment are remarkable 
and characteristic. One day Mr. Hit informed him that the 
living of Dunham, in Cheshire, then vacant, was at his service. 
* The parish,’ he continued, ‘is small, the duty light, the income 
good, (£400 per annum) and it is situated in a fine healthy sport- 
ing country.’ After thanking Mr. Hix most cordially for his 
kindness, Mr. Ftetcuer added, ‘ Alas! Sir, Dunham will not 
suit me; there is too much money, and too little labour.’ ‘ Few 
clergymen make such objections,’ said Mr. Hixx; ‘ it is a pity to 
decline such a living, as i do not know that I can find you another. 
What shall we do? Would you like Madeley ?’ ‘ That, Sir, would 
be the very place for me.’ ‘My object, Mr. Furrcuer, is to 
make you comfortable in your own way. If you prefer Madeley, 
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{ shall find no difficulty in persuading Cuamsray, the present 
Vicar, to exchange it for Dunham, which is worth more than 
twice as much.’ In this way he became Vicar of Madeley, with 
which he was so perfectly satisfied, that he never afterwards 


sought any other honour or preferment.” (pp. 81, 32.) 


Mr. Fiercuer’s zeal and assiduity in promoting the spiritual 
good of his Partshioners. 


“ A poor collier, now living in Madeley, and upwards of eighty 
years of age, relates that in the former part of his life he was ex- 
ceedingly profligate, and that Mr. Fiercuer. frequently sought 

) opportunities to warn him of his danger. ‘For,’ added the poor 

) | man, ‘he used always to run after such wicked fellows as I was, 

| whenever he saw us, in order that he might talk with us, and watn 

} us.” Being, however, aware of his pious Vicar’s intentions, this 
collier was accustomed as soon as he saw him, to run home with 
all speed, and close the door before Mr. Fiercuer could reach 
it: and thus, for many months together, he escaped his deserved 
reproofs. The holy man, however, still persevering in his at- 
tempts, on one occasion outran this determined sinner, and ob- 
tained possession of his house before,him. ‘The poor man, awed 
by the presence of his Minister, and softened by the persuasive 
kindness of his manners, was greatly affected, and received those 
religious impressions which soon ended in a thorough change of 
his character. : 

“ Another of his parishioners, who is still living, relates the ; 
following characteristic circumstance :—When a young man, he le 
was married by Mr. Fietcuer, who said to him as'soon as the Hi 
Service was concluded, and he was about to make the accustomed 
entry,—* Well, Witu1am, you have had your name entered into 
our register once before this.’ ‘Yes, Sir, at my baptism.’ ‘ And 
now, your name will be entered a second time :—you have no 
doubt thought much about your present step, and made proper i 
preparations for it in a great many different ways.’ ‘ Yes, Sir.’ : a 
‘Recollect, however, that a third entry of your name,—the regis- 
ter of your burial, will sooner or later take place. Think, then, 
about death; and make preparation for that also, lest it overtake 
you as a thief in the night.’ ‘This person also is now walking & 
in the ways of the Lord; and states, that he often adverts to F 
this and other things which this holy man found frequent occa- : 
sion to say to him.” (pp. 50, 51.) 
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ON THE DUTY OF SELF-DENIAL. 


Ir appears indispensable to a disciple of Christ, that he take 
up his cross and deny himself This duty is of so much im- 
portance, that in the neglect of it, no one can claim, on seriptura! 
Von. VI. 83 
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ground, to be a follower of the Saviour. It is possible, however, 
for us to make crosses of our own, and then we have no confidence 
or encouragement to look to the Lord for grace and strength 
to bear them. Should a a engage, voluntarily, in business, 
to enter into co-partnership, or form an alliance in marriage, 
involving peculiar difficulties, bringing upon himself severe and 
weighty crosses, he has in such cases no right to complain, if 
he has to bear his burdens alone. He has gone out of the order 
of God, and has become unequally yoked together with un- 


believers. 

When [ look into the Bible I find frequent mention made of 
fasting, as well as of prayer. And although there appears no 
positive command to fast, yet I think that we must conclude fast- 
ing to be a duty, if we attach any authority to the sayings of our 
Lord, and to the examples of his followers. Our Lord to be 
sure reproved the Aypocricy of the Jews in their fastings, but not 
their fasting; When ye fast be not as the hypocrites are. The 
disciples fasted and prayed. St. Paul was in fastings often. 

The primitive Christians, and I may say the primitive Method- 
ists, fasted twice a week, beside having special and solemn fasts 
on special and solemn occasions. Fasting is an act of self-denial, 
a cross that we must take up, if we would make a progress in the 
divine life, if we would have deep and lively communion with 
God. I hear but little said on the subject either from the pulpit 
or from the press; so that I was brought to fear that it was a duty 
greatly neglected amnong the professors of religion, and to hope 
that a few words might stir up their pure minds to the remem- 
brance of the duty of fasting as well as prayer. 

I wish to speak on this subject with modesty, and under a deep 
sense of my own duty. Fasting, I think, may be said to consist, 
in abstinence from food, as far as health and circumstances will 
admit; and that this abstinence be conscientiously and_ strictly 
' observed one day in a week; that on this day, there be av 
humble confession of our sins to God, with contrition and sorrow 
of heart, an earnest deprecation of God’s displeasure, and humble 
supplication that he would avert his judgments; an intercession 
for spiritual and temporal blessings upon ourselves and upon 
others. 

Where family circumstances will admit, let the time that |s 
usually employed in preparing and in partaking of food, be de- 
voted to prayer, self-examination, and other religious duties: 
And could a number of praying people assemble, and spend the 
time which they ordinarily spend at dinner, in praying for holi- 
ness of heart, for the prosperity of Zion, and for the success 0i 
the gospel, I should think that it would be an act of self-denial, @ 
sacrifice most acceptable and well-pleasing to et! God. 

Fasting is a natural expression of our sorrow. e have beeu 


ungrateful for the mercies which we have received from the hand 
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of our God. We have turned the blessings which God hath con- 
ferred on us into occasions of offence and rebellion against the 
giver ; and it highly becomes us to express our sorrow on the 
account. When we look abroad into the world, and see the 
spread and unhappy influence of error and sin, can we but mourn 
and afflict our souls by religious and solemn fasting? Fasting is 
a help to devotional exercises. It tends to refine the moral 
sense, to show us the emptiness of the world, and to quicken 


the soul to meditation and prayer. In taking up this cross, in 
this very act of self-denial, we feel our own weakness and depen- 


dence, think on death and judgment, are brought to view the 
importance of religion as almost a natural consequence. 

The flesh lusteth against the spirit. The body is to be kept 
in subjection, or the animal will run off with the man. Reason 
and religion should maintain its umpire in the soul. How is this 
great work to be accomplished but by fasting or abstinence? 

Fasting may be rendered subservient to charity or alms-giving; 
what of expense is saved to us by fasting, should be given to the 
poor, and they should be the special objects of our attention and 
care on such occasions. The great end, however, to be kept in 
view, is humiliation for, and abstinence from sin. 

I am of the opinion, that the church, and individual members 
of the church, labour under very serious and great evils and 
affliction, which might be removed by fasting joined with prayer. 
Our Lord once said, “ this kind goeth not out but by fasting and 

rayer.” 
‘ We may lament the state of things, we may give and receive 
counsel, we may form plans, we may carry them intd execution; 
we may preach and pray, but all does not effect a radical cure. 
Now it is more than probable to me that in fasting and prayer, 
we should find the remedy,—the evil spirit would go out. 

In many places where the gospel is preached, and has been 
preached for years, and prayer has been wont to be made, the 
people were fruitless in good works, and no one bud of grace 
appeared, a general listlessness and indifference to religion pre- 
vailed, almost every means had been resorted to, in order to 
awaken the drowsy powers of stupid careless sinners, but to little 
purpose ; yet, how soon has the face of things been changed, 
when the people of God took up the eross and joined fasting with 
prayer! It has been known, that at the very time when the peo- 
ple of God formed the resolution to set apart a certain day in the 
week for solemn fasting and prayer, that the evil spirit has fled, 
the work of God has revived, souls have been blessed, sinners 
have been awakened, and believers have felt the sanctifying 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

_ Fasting is an important means of grace. The ministers of re- 
ligion should enforce the duty both by precept and example. It 
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will be a cross, but the cross must be taken up, self must be 
denied, sacrifices must. be made, and sacrifices that cost us 
something, if we would be the children of the Highest. 

We may possess property, and give much to support the Bible 
and Missionary cause ; we may have eloquence, and be able to 
vindicate the cause of religion to advantage; but all this will not 
supercede the necessity of fasting and prayer, of self-denial and 
bearing the cross. If we suffer with Christ, we shall also reign 
with him; if we deny him, he will also deny us. 1 think that we 
are in much danger from the spirit of ease and self-indulgence, 
which the religion of the day seems to favour, and we are in dan- 
ger of neglecting personal holiness, while we are attending to the 
popular voice raised in favour of charitable and religious institu- 
tions. 

If we would be holy, if we would be humble, simple-hearted 
followers of Christ, we must yet be crucified with Christ, we must 
have that religion, by which we become crucified to the world, 
and the world to us. We must fast and pray. We must take up 
this cross to the flesh. 


—— 


Remarks upon the early settlements of the Western Country, with 
some aceount of its soil, elimate, and productwns. 


(Continued from page 226.) 


Tue state of Illinois is almost surrounded by water. The 
Wabash on the east, the Ohio bounding it on the south, the Mis- 
. sissippi on the west, and the lakes on the north, The country 
has the appearance of once having been the bottom of a great 
lake; and the breaking through of the rivers Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, of vast chains of rocks and elevated lands, and also ridges 
seem to favour this opinion. Be this as it may, this country, 
except that bordering an the Mississippi above and near the mouth 
of the Missouri, is too far removed west to be affected by cold 
winds, which from the influence of the lakes annoy the Western 
states generally ; but the state of Missouri and of Illinois, near 
the Missouri, appear to be nearly as seriously affected by the 
winds which descend from the mountains down that river, and 
discharge their influence upon the larger water courses which they 
are inclined to follow; and then they become elevated and pass 
at a considerable height over the country, (as though it were 2 
valley) striking upon the high lands of Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. The consequence is, that when the wind is 
west or north-west, we seldom have two cloudy days together ; 
the sky is unusually clear and bright, resembling very much, I am 
told, that of Italy. At such seasons the moonlight nights are ex- 
ceedingly clear and bright, 7 
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The winds being elevated by the mountains and high lands of 
the Missouri, I presume, that hence we may account for the May- 
duke cherries flourishing in like manner with those in the same 
latitude of Virginia, screened as they are by the mountains there, 
from the north and north-western blasts. Yet in every other 
part of the Western Country, they have failed after thirty or forty 
years trial. The Missouri winds, I am told, has the same effect 
upon them as the lake winds have. This tree, I am informed, is 
the standing criterion of climate, in the United States. The apples 
and pears do well, and the Portugal peach grows here from a 
recent trial to very great perfection. The vine also fleurishes, 
and the wild grapes are very fine. 

The soil varies but little from east to west of the state. It is 
composed, first, of a deep black or greyish mould, formed, I sup- 
pose, of burnt or decomposed vegetable matter, from eighteen 
inches to five and six feet on an average. This mould, except in 
a few sand bottomed prairies, is formed on a strata of yellow clay, 
of from eighteen to twenty feet deep. Under this yellow clay we 
come to another strata of blue clay, and sometimes stone coal. 
Finally, nearly all the best lands, after passing through the clay, 
we find to be situated upon a soft sand stone. The thin white 
oak lands are founded on ridges, and situated on a strata of blue 
slate stone. This is unquestionably the greatest body of rich 
earth in the known world. It is supposed that a thousand years 
cultivation will not materially reduce this soil. The French set- 
tlers in their negligent manner of cultivating lands, have been 
working upon it on the Mississippi and Wabash for more than a 
hundred years, and the soil remains just the same. 


The following are the remarks of a medical gentleman, made 


on presenting me with a singular substance found in digging 
wells. ‘I present you with some specimens of a substance found 
from the surface of the earth to the distance of fifteen or twenty 
feet or more below in digging wells in this country. This sub- 
stance I suppose to be sulphate of lime, Gypsum, or in other 
words, ‘ Plaster of Paris.’ Be this as it may, it is worthy of 
remark, that on a bank of earth taken up in digging wells here, 
and where this substance abounds, grass, weeds, and, I believe, 
other vegetables, grow as luxuriantly as in almost any other place. 
This substance exists in small bodies of from an inch to a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, very rough, sometimes branching and 
of various lengths.” ‘The conclusions I draw from these facts 
are, that the land here will be always highly productive, and that 
a thousand years from now, when the face of the land may be 
rauch worn, still vegetation will go on as kindly as at this time, 
a of fertilization here being inexhaustible. Dec. 18th, 

The production of the soil is great, and varies according to the 
manner of cultivating it; and the season has produced from 50, 
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60, 70, 80, 100 and 137 bushels of corn to the acre; and other 
grain it produces in proportion, as wheat, tobacco, cotton, hemp, 
flax, potatoes, beans, mellons, &c. &c. 

For the rearing of stock of almost all descriptions, this country 
is particularly calculated. Fewer diseases attend them here than 
in any of the other new countries at their first settlement, that I 
have been acquainted with. The sheep thrive finely. The 
browsing of a large herd of cattle in those large and beautiful 
prairies, (of which those in other places are but a faint resem- 
blance, being here mostly on high lands, and the timbered land 
in the valleys,) never fail in reminding me of the pathetic story 
of Joseph and his brethren, and have Reassinils imagined that I 
could almost see the pious and virtuous youth approaching his 
wicked and wretched brothers, unsuspicious of their treachery, 
whilst they were conspiring against him, and “saw him afar off!” 

The procuring of good water is the greatest difficulty attend- 
ing the settlement of this country. Near the great water courses 
springs and good wells are very abundant; but in the interior it is 
scarce: yet it was so in the first settlement of Kentucky after 
the country became settled. Such is the mystery of nature or of 
providence. ‘For in the wilderness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert.” 

The diseases that attend this climate, are of the billious type. 
Fevers are the prevailing diseases of the climate, more debilitating 
but less inflammatory than further to the north, and less fatal. 
Consumptions are rare and very seldom known, and but few cases 
of rheumatic affections. Full habited persons, particularly those 
from the north, are very apt to fall victims’ to the fevers of this 
country ; but persons from the seaboard appear to enjoy excel- 
lent health, and none that have been predisposed to consumptions 
that have migrated but have been benefited as to health, in con- 
sequence of a removal to this climate. 

The facts as stated, have forcibly occurred to the mind of 
the writer after several years residence in the country. It is 
natural to man, after viewing with deep interest so extensive and 
beautiful a domain, to feel an anxiety to rise within his breast to 
see it populated. I cannot suppress my feelings on this score; 
but the statements that I have briefly given, it is believed contain 
the truth; others may profit by them. My feelings on this score 
f cannot illustrate better than by the relation of a singular occur- 
rence. About the first of June, 1819, whilst travelling in the 
great bottoms of the Mississippi, (called the Ameritan bottoms) 
my fellow traveller who had accompanied me through the coun- 
try, and possessed a general knowledge of it, and of its history for 
forty years, whilst passing up the bottoms which extend from 
sixty to one hundred miles, called my attention to a natural ee 
mid or very high peak on the elevated and towering rocks form- 
ing the boundary of the American bottom. ‘ Do you see, do 
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you see,” said my fellow traveller, “a small paling or enclo- 
sure on the top of that peak?” “ Yes Sir, I replied, and what 
is it?” “It is,” replied he, “a Mr. Hull’s grave! He was an 
early settler in this country frem the eastward, and agreeably 
to his direction he was buried in an erect or standing posi- 
tion, with his face toward the Mississippi; and that paling you 
see encircles his heed!” I was truly astonished! It gave rise 
to many conjectures to think of a man disposing of his remains 
in so singular a manner. Surely, thought 1, this man wished 
to live to see the time, when these vast bottoms should be 
handsomely improved, finely cultivated, and richly populated; 
and this great father of waters (the Mississippi) navigated ; (as it 
now is by steam boats) and has thus manifested his desire by 
giving direction as to the manner in which he wished to be buried. 
It was no doubt the anxious wish of Boone and Kenton, and they 
greatly exulted to find Kentucky and Ohio se rapidly settling by 
so enterprising a population ! | 

But te return from our country ramble to our own settlement. 
Our worthy friend, the Rev. William Beauchamp, became an 
agent for us, and after encountering numberless difficulties, is 
called, it appears providentially, by his brethren, to take an im- 
portant station, (St. Louis) and he is now attached to the travel- 
ling connexion. ‘Three other preachers have already been taken 
from our young nursery to join that connexion, and we are left 
bare. We want preachers much in this country. It would be 
well for some who wish to be useful, to find their way to this part 
of the world. Some young physicians who wish to find a home 
among the people, would find encouragement in this country.* 
Our worthy friend and partner, Dr. Wm. M‘Dowell, from age and 
infirmities, is prevented from bearing with us a part of the bur- 
dens of the settlement. It therefore falls, and that heavily too, 
on shoulders already loaded with the cares of life. You may, 
therefore, judge what time a person has to write essays for a pe- 
riodical work, who has a city to build! 1 should like to give you 
a full detail of the whole progress of our infant settlement; but 
presume, that at this time, it would not be necessary. All that I 
can say on this score is, that after encountering every difficulty 
that usually attends new settlements, and waded through the per- 
secutions of pretended friends and malevolent foes, we have suc- 
ceeded in the establishment of a very pleasant settlement, in one 
of the most delightful regions of the west, where its moral and 
religious influence, is in a greater or less degree felt for fifteen or 
twenty miles around ! 

We now wish to build a handsome church, and a male and 
female academy. We had designed employing a Missionary te 


*Shipping merchants might meet with success. Mechanics in most branches 
of business might find employ. Prudent farmers are here in the road to wealth. 
Too many lawyers and quack doctors are a nuisance to any country. 
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make an excursion through the Atlantic states, to raise a fund to 
aid us in the accomplishment of our object ; but we expect that 
the people’s patience is worn thread bare on that score, and as we 
love independence, we rely upon our own resources for the pur- 
pose. Racerer, we should have no objection to dispose of a 
part of church funds, (donations of lots and lands) and I pre- 
sume this might be done to some advantage in the cities, or 
should be, where all the capital of the west goes, and only leaves 
us property to build our houses with. 


I am, very affeetionately, yours. 
Tuomas S. Hinve. 


— 
For the Methodist Magazine. 
IMPORTANCE OF STUDY TO A MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 
(Continued from page 220.) ° 
In the former number were made some observations-on the 


expediency and usefulness of acquiring a knowledge of the learned 


languages. On that subject, the writer has freely given his own 
views, without any reference to the practicability of entering into 
such a close study as shall give to the student an ascendancy in 
the scale of literature. To this pre-eminence few only can hope 
to attain. To be a “master workmen” is not essential to every 
labourer. 

To what has been there said,.we would add a few remarks 
upon Versa Criticism; by which we understand a critical 
knowledge of words, the radical meaning of which determines, 
very often, the primary sense of the passage with which they 
stand connected; and especially such words as are emphatical 
in that particular connexion. e would premise, however, that 
although it may be important, in rescuing an obscure or con- 
troverted passage from objectionable interpretation, to be com- 
petent to ascertain the radical meaning of words, by tracing 
them to their respective roots, yet it is thought that too much de- 
pendence has frequently been placed upon this sort of criticism, 
in settling theological questions. There are certain veins of 
truth running through the field of Christian Theology, to which the 
Needle of revelation directs the mind of the conscientious theo- 
logian, and to which, by carefully digging, he will infallibly arrive. 
These are discovered, not merely by a solitary glimmering of 
light of uncertain origin; but by the collected rays of Truth which 
beam forth through the medium of revelation. There are, indeed, 
in this divine Book, a leading design, a prevailing truth, a pre- 
dominant doctrine, and a paramount duty, which shew themselves 
throughout the whole volume, and which forcibly strike the rea- 
der’s attention, in almost every page. This being the case, we 
do not depend upon a word of dubious import, nor upon any in- 
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sulated passage, for the establishment of any particular doctrine, 
or for the authority of any particular duty; but they are to be 
ascertained from a careful collation of the several parts of the 
inspired writings, and by the harmonious testimony: of the whole. 
These remarks are intended to guard ourselves against attaching 
too much importance to sentiments derived merely from the ety- 
mological meaning of words, and from indulging too freely in 
verbal criticism for the establishment of a favourite doctrine. 

But while we would scrupulously guard ourselves against the 
abuse of this sort of knowledge, we would recommend its use to 
all those who are capable of turning it to the advantage of .truth 
and righteousness. Since there are those who press this kind of 
learning into the service of heterodoxy, ar:d make it subserve the 
promulgation of error, it-is well to be able to wrest the javelin 
from their hands, and then to vanquish them with those very 
weapons with which they thought to have assailed and conquered 
you. While they speak “great swelling words of vanity,” and 
boast of their dexterity in wielding the original words of scripture 
to support their cause, meet them with meekness of wisdom, and 
evince the superiority of truth, by the manner in which you are 
able to ‘‘ take the spoil from the mighty.” . 

The Unitarians or Socinians, as well as the Universalists, are 
perpetually resorting to their quibbling criticisms upon the import 
of particular’ phrases, and especially the original words of Scrip- 
ture, in order to support the peculiarities of their respective sys- 
tems. Why is this? Is it because they gain any thing by such 
conduct? No surely. But they hope thereby to dazzle the minds 
of the ignorant by a pompous parade of learning, aid to impose 
upon the eredulous by an ostentatious shew of industry in search- 
ing into the writings of the ancients. Now, to undeceive the 
deceived, and to establish the wavering in the truth, follow such 
fantastic quibblers into their lurking places, strip them of their 
armour, and bind them with the cords of truth, that they may no 
longer ensnare the unsuspecting with the splendid trappings of a 
false learning. : : 

How often have we been told that Ai, does not signify efer- 
mty, but only a definite term of time, and that it ought to be ren- 
dered ages 2? But let any man open his Bible with a candid desire 
to ascertain the truth, and collate the several places where this 
and its correlative terms are found, and he will soon be convinced 
of the frivolity of all such criticisms. And equally weak is the 
argument founded upon. the ideal meaning of by, which literally 
signifies to hide or to conceal in the dark ; for all who will impar- 
tially consult the several places where it occurs, will perceive that 
it is most appropriately used to represent, as far as human lan- 
guage can represent, eternity, which, indeed, is hidden or can- 
cealed from mortal sight. If you wish to see how completely 
nugatory. the Socinian argument is, which professes to derive 
Vor. VE. 34 
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strength from a critical examination of those passages in the origi- 
nal Scriptures, which speak of the personality of Christ, you ma 
consult Wardlow on the Socinian Controversy, and Middleton on 
the force of the Greek Article. 

In the application of this sort of criticism for the illustration of 
Scripture, or the vindication of any special doctrine, it should be 
recollected that many terms, particularly in the Greek of the New- 
Testament, are used in a sense quite different from what they 
were by the heathen Greeks. Is it to be supposed, for instance, 
that the words, Tlisic, @eog, Arysos, Ougavos, Adng or Teewa, conveyed 
the same ideas to a heathen Greek, as they did to a Christian? 
Was the Faith of a Grecian moralist, in God, in holiness, in hea- 
ven, in hell, the same as the Fatth either of a Christian or a Jew? 
While the former apprehended by his faith a plurality of deities, 
or, as the apostle expresses it, ‘Gods many and Lords many,” 
to the faith of the latter there was “but one God.” While his 
heaven was filled with angry deities who once had their abodes 
on earth, the heaven of the holy Christian becomes refulgent with 
the smiles of the God of love, and its society enlivened with those 
who had “ washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” The inspired apostles tock up-words as they 
found them in the current language in which they spoke and 
wrote ; but as they taught a system of doctrines and duties which 
was entirely new to the generality of their hearers, they used such 
like terms as we have enumerated, in a sense, far more neble and 
sublime, than what the heathen philosophers did. And though 
they were sanctioned by the authority of the Septuagint or Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, in applying most of the terms 
in the manner ‘they did, yet in treating on the doctrine of the 
incarnation of Christ, his vicarious sacrifice, of the efficacy of His 
blood, and the glorious fruits of His resurrection and ascension, 
and intercession, they were under the necessity of either inventing 
new terms, or of employing old ones in a new sense. The latter 
method was generally adopted. By this means the meaning of 
emphatical words was transferred to the explanation and support 
of a new system of Theology, far surpassing in the grandeur of 
its object, in the depth of its counsels, the sublimity of its truths, 
and in the obligation of its precepts and duties, any system 0! 
religion the world ever saw. ‘This observation should be kept in 
mind, especially when explaining and applying those words which 
have been incautiously selected from the inspired writings to 
defend the doctrine of necessity, or of fate. 

‘One more thought upon this subject. As words. are used by 
the inspired, as well as by all other writers, in a variety of senses, 
we can ascertain the sense in which they should be understood 
only by tracing them to their ideal meaning, and thereby care- 
fully collating the several-passages in which they occur. Having 
arrived at their primitive meaning by descending to their respec 
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sive roots or verbal signification, we may then follow them through 
their various inflexions, and note the variety of senses in which 
they are used. This will enable us to determine with tolerable 
accuracy, the idea which ought to be attached to such words in 
any particular connexion. And it ought to be remembered, that 
very often, the meaning of an emphatical word in a sentence, can 
only be determined by the citcumstance of its being there used, 
or from the general scope and design of the writer in committing 
his thoughts to writing. This last consideration will induce a 
cautious modesty in our appeals to the zdeal or radical meaning 
of terms in order to determine the truth of any leading doctrine 
of Christianity; as the more we canvass this*subject, the more we 
shall be convinced that this will be done more effectually from 
the analogy of faith, and from the general declarations of Scrip- 
ture, than merely from philological criticism. | 

The observations we have made upon this subject, are not 
limited in their application to the knowledge of any one particu- 
lar language. But as the Holy Scriptures were originally written 
in the Hebrew and Greek, such a*knowledge of these two lan- 
guages, as to be able to trace important and emphatical Scripture 
phrases back to their simple terms, andthe simple ideas for which 
they stand, is of great use in the study of theology; and it is also 
admitted that from whatever source the words in’ common use 
may be derived, an ability to ascertain their etymological sense, 
is an acquisition of useful knowledge. Our own language being 
derived from a variety of sources, and continually accumulating 
by the introduction and naturalization of foreign words, it requires 
a vast compass of grammatical knowledge to understand its ety- 
mology. ‘To this height of literary eminence few can hope to 
attain. But all those who profess to be sent of God to instruct 
mankind in the most interesting and sublime of all sciences, 
should endeavour to furnish themselves with as much of this sort 
of information, as will enable them to defend the truth against the 
assaults of cunning and designing adversaries. If it be made 
subservient to the main end of their mission, the salvation.of 
souls, it will be sanctified unto them, and’ be made a useful aux- 
iliary in defending the truth. 

(To be continued.) 


quae 
From Penn’s Maxims. 


Industry is certainly very commendable, and supplies the want 
of patience. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, remove mountains. 

Never give out while there is hope; but hope not beyond rea- 
son: for that shews more desire than judgment. 
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Communicated for the Methodist Magazine. 


_ ‘The substance of a speech delivered by the Rev. James Situ of Baltimore, 
before the Baltimore Conference Misstonary Society, Auxiliary to the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at its annual meeting in April, 1823. 


| Mr. Chairman, 


In seconding the motion to accept the report of the society 
which we have just heard read, and have it printed under the 
direction of the managers, I feel myself sustained by considera- 
tions the most worthy to influence the human mind. 

In acting a part, however humble, whose tendency in commu- 
nicating facts of Missionary enterprize and success, shall, in any 
degree, operate to diffuse the Missionary spirit, by affording ad- 
ditional incentive and encouragement to Missionary exertions, 
every minister of the gospel should feel himself strictly within the 
spirit and broad provision-of the great commission, ‘ Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature; and Lo! I 
am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

While other Christian churches, both in Europe and America, 
were, for years, engaged in exertions with the direct co-operation 
of Missionary societies, for sending the gospel (to the different 
quarters of the globe) to the benighted inhabitants of regions of 
spiritual darkness and death ; we contented ourselves with direct- 
ing our exertions almost exclusively to the object ‘of evangelizing 
the inhabitants of the United States. 

Truly Missionary in the spirit and character of our itinerant 
institutions, ushering forth preachers of the word of life from our 
several Annual Conferences, spreading themselves over so vast a 
tract of country as the United States and territories included; 
and finding there much material for operation—much fallow 
ground yet unbroken up—we, and our fathers, thought but little 
of extending our labours beyond the means then at our command. 

_ But we hail the day which gave birth to the organization of 
Missionary societies among us, as ominous of brighter prospects 
before us; and pregnant with consequences as pronfising to un- 
born millions of the human race, as they must be truly heart- 
cheering to every enlightened believer. 

We cannot but cherish the hope that the origination of these 
establishments among us, was designed in the order of human 
affairs, and perhzps, in the dispensations of a beneficent provi- 
dence, to form a new and brighter era in the history of Methodism 
in America. 

Our fathers, in hearing off from the extreme of making the 
gospel a matter of merchandize, seem to have fallen into the 
opposite one, of impressing the members of our church with the 
sentiment, that money is of too little importance, in the present 
circumstances of Christianity, as an auxiliary in propagating she 
gospel in the earth. 
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This, perhaps, was among the causes which operated to prevent 
us so long, ‘from coming forward and or anizing Missionary socie- 
ties for carrying the word of life to the heathen, at home and 
abroad. But since it is our ‘duty to improve by the vices as well 
as the virtues of our ancestors in general, even so, also, does it 
behove us to avoid the errors into which our fathers in the same 
common cause have been betrayed, by improving the results of 
their experience. , 

When it is recollected how prevailing a vice avarice is, and in 
what rank the New-Testament places this vice, or rather as a 
fruitful source of many vices; and how great an agency it exerted 
in the darker ages of the church-in procuring for a corrupt priest- 
hood the sceptre of dominion and proscription, it-is not at all 
to be wondered at that the common sense of both preaehers:and 
people, should be rigidly exerted in duly scrutinizing and ap- 
preciating the objects of pecuniary appropriation, before they 
should liberally contribute towards them. 

But when these objects are found to be clearly such as the 
whole spirit and tenor of the New-Testament most evidently 
sanction and approve; and the means proposed for carrying them 
into effect have, by the test of increasing experiment, acquired an 
almost undisputed, and actually an unquestionable claim upon 
our confidence, longer to hesitate, under such circumstances, 
would, perhaps, be criminal. ae 

Nay, when we reflect with what reluctance the human heart is 
found to engage in enterprizes which have for their object the 
best (the spiritual) interest of man, this fact ought to divert our 
suspicions from abroad, HomEWaRDs; and induce us to bend our 
wills to the most resolute and steady exertions to cultivate and 
call forth, in favour of such a cause, the most enlarged liberality 
and active benevolence. Such, my brethren, is the Missionary 
cause, on which we have the honour to address you. The Mis- 
sionary cause, may be said to be emphatically the cause of Gon. 
When it is recollected that Christianity is a religion which pro- 
vides salvation for depraved and guilty man, through a divine 
Mediator, by the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost ; and 
that the gospel is the appropriate means, under God, of convey- 
ing the knowledge of this religion to the world; it must appear 
to every Christian, even on the first blush of-the subject, that the 
propagation of it among all the members of our corrupt and guilty 
race, is a business of the deepest moment: and one, to subserve 
the interest of which, every Christian must feel himself bound 
by the highest soctal, moral, and religious obligations. 

On the importance of carrying the gospel to the heathen, there 
are, however, two extremes which are, perhaps, equally wide of 
the truth. The one is that which represents the heathen as all 
indiscriminately doomed to eternal damnation. The other repre- 
sents their condition, while destitute of the gospel, as being by no 
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means a deplorable one; as involving no great danger or peril; 
and that, therefore, we Christians need not trouble ourselves 
about their case, or needlessly interrupt them in their idolatrous 
repose, by sending them the light of the gospel. Each of these 
positions, will perhaps, on close examination, be found to be far 
from the truth as it 1s on Jesus. The Scriptures do certainly re- 
present the,condition of heathens as very deplorable—perilous— 
and even dangerous. And that it is so, we should conceive 
must be the fact, if truth, virtue, and prety are wntemate allies and 
friends. : 

There is one view of the subject, however, which, we think, 
will commend itself to the consctence of every Christian in the 
sight of God. It is this: that by how much Christians value the 
blessings: of the gospel, including the information it affords of 
their origin, their conditions, their relations, their obligations, 
their prospects and ultimate destination; with all its resources 
of mental melioration and moral sanctification; by so much must 
they admit the moral obligation they are under, as friends to man- 
kind, and as duteous children to their father in heaven, to use 
their utmost exertions to send the gospel to their heathen brethren, 
of the same common family with themselves. 

This view of the subject will appear, if possible, in a still 
stronger light, if we attend to the condition of the heathen as por- 
trayed by St. Paul*in the first chapter of his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and contrast it with the views of the glorious liberty and 
exalted privileges which he sets forth as distinguishing the allot- 
ment of every Christian believer, under the gospel, in the v. vi. 
and , viii. chapters of the same epistle. 

Here we might summon your attention to the revolting picture 

of modern unchristianized man. The hundreds, actuated by the 
most debasing superstition, who annually yield themselves up as 
voluntary victims to perish under the creeking and ponderous 
wheel of Juggernaut—The millions of human bones which at once 
ave, and bleach the margins of the roads to this ‘* abomination 
that maketh desolate”’—The numberless victims to ‘a form of dis- 
tressful and agonizing suicide of human females, voluntarily devot- 
ing themselves to perish upon the graves of their deceased husbands 
—The countless individuals also, who in homage to a desolating 
superstition, are drowned, annually, in the waters of the Ganges— 
with all the mental, moral, and social degradation into which 
myriads of our fellow-beings are plunged, from want of the illu- 
minating rays, and softening and re-cheering influences of that 
gospel which you enjoy—lI say, we might call your attention to 
this revolting picture, each great lineament of which, if drawn at 
Jength, would form an argument which would speak volumes in 
favour of our present plea: but your time and eur circumstances, 
bid us onwards to a.conclusion. 
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' There is one view of the subject, however, which we must beg 
your indulgence to take notice of. The immediate object to 
which our benevolent contributions and exertions are to be di- 
rected, is the civilization and christianization of our Indian neigh- 
bours. There are several considerations which should make the 
improvement and evangelization of these people, an object espe- 
pecially interesting to Americans. The very soil upon which 
you tread, and which by a dexterous abuse of words, you have 
learned to call your own; and from which you derive the means 
of your wealth—your pleasure and your aggrandizement, this 
moment, perhaps, in strictness of justice is theirs. And if ye 
are enjoying their temporal things, can ye.esteem it a hardship 
that ye. should minister to them the means of your spiritual 
things? ye cannot.+ Nay this at least appears to, be even the 
mandate of justice at your hands; and how much more urgent, 
then, is their claim upon your benevolence and Christian cha- 
rity ? : : 
They appear as if placed in our very neighbourhood to furnish 
a suitable and convenient field for our improvement in the exer- 
cise of some of the most distinguishing virtues of our religion, 
And permit me to ask, what account of our stewardship shall we be 
able to give, should we neglect the occasion, when called, as sooner 
or later we shall be, to account for the talents entrusted to us; and 
for the occupation of the field of labour and usefulness, spread open 
before us? This may be the only suitable indemnification, which 
in the present state of human affairs, we may be expected to 
offer them, and which alone perhaps will utimately preserve us, 
(if even that will,) from feeling the fearful reaction of those mEa- 
sures, which we. have METED TO THEM, in the form of a deso- 
lating remunerative justice. : 

Let us not for a moment suffer ourselves to be betrayed inte 
the cenclusion, that on account of ostensible advantages, our 
mountain stands sure; since the earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof; and the destinies of nations, as well as the allot- 
ments of individuals are equally at the disposal of him, who said, 
“ Let there be light.” 

Besides, what an additional field of labour is opening on our 
own quarter of the globe, in our very national neighbourhood, for 
the exercise of our Christian charity and ministerial industry, in 
South-America! Behold this field also is ripening “ to harvest!” 

There is still a point of view, in which this subject has not 
been brought before your attention, which deserves, perhaps, to 
be regarded as among the most important. It is this: that while 
your Missionaries are actively engaged in labour, in toil, in priva- 
tion, directing the savage and untutored mind,. not only how 
to think, but how to know and love its Maker, Preserver, and Re- 
deemer ; you who are at home, enjoying the comforts of civilized 
life, and Christian society, have it in your power effectually .to 
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contribute, with the divine blessing, to the same god-like and 
worthy object. This you can do, not only by your liberal contri- 
butions in the form of money, but also in prayer, in holy sympa- 
thy, in groans of the Holy Spirit’s origination, and intercession, 
too big, too pregnant with holy desire for utterance. 

And while you have every reason, from the sacred scriptures, 
to believe that these shall not be without their salutary and appro- 
priate effect upon them, and the glorious cause in which they are 
engaged, they shall, at the same time, exert the most beneficial 
influence upon yourselves. If there is one truth more evident 
than others, it is perhaps thts: that man was designed for active 
pursuit. And how inexpressibly maporene is it that his efforts 
should be directed to useful objects ? And how much more in- 
portant s¢z/l, that they should be made subservient to his own chief 
good, and that of others? While you are engaged, however hun- 
bly, in this work, it will almost inevitably exert some beneficial 
influence upon your own personal religious character. 

While in your correspondence, you are in the habit of hear- 
ing of the origination, progress and prosperity of the work of God 
abroad, and especially among the heathen tribes of the common 
family of man, in behalf of whom you had contributed your hun- 
ble mite, and sent up your prayers before the throne of grace, it 
will naturally lead you to self-eramination, to repentance, and 
increasing efforts for advancement in your own spiritual cause. 

Nor is this at all unaccountable; since to do good, and to get 
good, are but correlative parts of the same essential principle in 


vety. : 
e Here we might very fitly summon your attention to the words 
of one who was deeply acquainted with the moral slumber of 
Christendom upon the subject of evangelizing the heathen. His 
words are, “It is an awful fact, that the spirit of missions has to 
christianize the church, before the church can christianize the 
world. If this be the fact with regard to the Christian churches 
generally, I would ask, is it at all surprizing that we find circu-. 
lating in some of the popular papers of the day, ‘sentiments as 
erroneous in doctrines and principle, as they are obviously dark 
and corrupt in the moral features which distinguish them ?— 
Whether their authors are nominal Christians or actual infidels, it 
is but too apparent, that the love of this present world has so 
blinded their eyes as to induce them to feel more solicitude for 
the preservation of a few dollars in our own country, even if it 
be to afford profuse enjoyment to the individuals who may have 
monopolized them; than to suffer them to go out of its -borders, 
to carry the gospel to those who are ready to perish. What if 
these writers have urged with some plausibility a preference for 
the heathen of North-America, without seeming to know, or being 
willing to acknowledge, the exertions which have been made, 
aad are now successfully making, for their conversion; as well 
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as the cheering prospects which sweeten the labours of those who 
are engaged in this benevolent enterprize. And, what if they 
have hit upon some pertinent remarks with respect to the propet 
security of money contributed for such purposes ; still it 1s evi- 
dent to every well-informed Christian, that the spirit and impetus 
of the whole, was, if not designed,.at least, well calculated to 
serve the general cause of error. It is pretty evident that these 
entlemen have very poor ideas, to say the least, of the genius and 
ultimate destination of the gospel dispensation. ‘They appear to 
afford a fresh and lively illustration of these words of the holy 
apostle, “V any man love the world, the.love of the Father 1s not 
in him.” -Indeed, after all their profession of respect for piety, 
their sentiments afford strong reasons to suspect, that some of 
them, are disciples of a school with which the gospel knows not 
to fraternize. But their sophistry will scarcely elude the rectified 
moral judgment of any true believer. Do but contrast their sen- 
timents and the spirit which their productions breathe, with the 
following words of a worthy Missionary who has spent many 
years in India. When writing to a. friend he exclaims; ‘“ Ah! 
my dear doctor, I can never convey to your mind that awful 
ing of Christian solitude—that overwhelming loneliness which | 
have sometimes experienced when standing fifteen thousand miles 
from a Christian Jand, among forty or fifty thousand mad idola- 
tors, hearing their shouts and seeing their phrensy :—How pierc- 
ing the thought! that this was an exhibition of the mental and 
spiritual condition; this the brutal worship, and this, the prepa- 
ration for eternity, of five hundred millions of the human race! 
Oh! under these impressions, the Christian church becomes 
almost invisible, and the work to be accomplished appears so 
prodigious, that nothing but the recollection of the promises ; 
Calvary; and of Pentecost, preserves the mind from absolute 
despair.” 
With this evangelical servant of Jesus Christ, let us, in our 
humble sphere, my brethren, be content to participate in the 
toils, while we hope to share ia the triumphs of that cause, which 
while it is shedding a moral lustre over our guilty globe, is ad- 
vancing onwards to the accomplishment of its glorious designs 
in establishing the universal triumph of the Redeemer’s sceptre. 


— 


From Penn’s Maxims. 

The want of due consideration is the cause of all the unhappi- 
ness man brings upon himself. For his second thoughts rarely 
agree with the first; which pass not without a considerable re- 
trenchment or correction. And yet that sensible warning is, too 
frequently, not precaution enough for his future conduct. 

ell may we say, “Our infelicity is of ourselves;” since 
there is nothing we do, that we should not do, but we know it, 
and yet do it. 
Vor. VI. 35 








Religious and Missionary Intelligence. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN NEW-BEDFORD AND FAIRHAVEN, 


‘Communicated by the Rev. S. Stas. 


In these towns are Bedford, Fairhaven, and Accushnett villages. The two 
former being at the harbour, and connected by a bridge, are united in the New. 
Bedford station. The latter at the head of Accushnett river, about four miles 
from Bedford, is the seat of Fairhaven station. As each of these stations in- 
cludes a part of both towns, they are blended together in this account of the 
gracious out-pouring of God’s Spirit. ' 

The spiritual children of God had for some time deeply lamented the low state 
of religion in these towns; and many were ready to say in the language of the 
Psalmist, ‘“‘ Who will shew us any good ?” Experience had taught us, that “ our 
help was in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth,” and that by 
him only could “ Jacob arise.”- Our hearts were turned unto him, “to seek by 
prayer and supplication ;” and our daily cry was, “ Lord lift thou up the light of 
thy countenance upon us,” and “ turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams 
in the south.”” While, like Elijah, we were bowing ourselves before the Lord in 
prayer that the heavens might be opened, and a rain of righteousness descend, 
a servant of the church, who was watching “ the signs of the times,” fancied he 
saw a cloud of mercy gathering, which, guided by Divine Providence, he was 
persuaded would soon overshadow the place, and give “an abundance of rain;” 
and while discoursing on the subject of prayer, in the ecstacy of his soul, he an- 
nounced to the congregation the approach of better days. In.the month of 
August, some few appeared to be awakened to a sense of their condition, and 
one obtained a lively hope of his acceptance with God. Soon after, prayer- 
meetings were established after the evening preaching, with a design of leading 
the church into the spirit of travail, and of preparing the way for inquiring souls. 
But it was not till the latter part of November that the work assumed any visible 
appearance ; when, in our lovefeast, several rose for prayers. HH is also worthy 
of.remark, that at the Freewill Baptist meeting, the same week, a goodly num- 
ber rose for prayers also; so that we may safely say the work broke out in both 
congregations nearly at the same time, without any particular communication from 
one to the other. From this time the work began to take deep root, and soon 
became general through Bedford village, insomuch that Baptists, Methodists and 
Congregationalists all became sharers in the heavenly blessing. By each of these 
denominations, meetings were now held about eyery evening in the week ; and 
frequently morning and afternoon meetings were held for prayer and inquiry, 
in addition to those of the evening. The reformation excited a general atten- 
tion, and the several houses of worship were often full to overflowing. We soon 
adopted the method of calling mourners to the altar for prayer, which was often 
crowded with souls inquiring what they should do to be saved ;*and there many 
‘found him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth,” who to them was a Saviour indeed. Although many were opposed 
to this method, and often spake against it, yet we have good reason for believing 
it was a powerful means in the hands of God of bringing many souls into the en- 
joyment of his redeeming love. The writer has seen such displays of Divine - 

race at the altar, while prayer was ascending to heaven in behalf of weeping 
penitents, that had he been an infidel before, he must have been convinced now. 
In Fairhaven village also, a few souls were witnesses of the work of grace. 

About the last of December the society at Accushnett village, entered into 
solemn covenant to pray for a revival of religion in that place. It was not long 
before.they saw symptoms of a reformation, notwithstanding the society at the 
time was in a low and tried state. Mercy seemed to favour them at this time ; 
and as the spark which had fallen among them was just beginning to smoke, the 
celebrated Mr. Maffitt, whose gift is remarkable for such occasions, came to the 

lace, and spent a day or two with them, being then on his way to New-Bedford. 

eeing the prospect of a good harvest, he soon returned there again, and in a 
short time, the half-smothered fire was blown into a flame. He continued to 
divide his labours between these two villages for several weeks, where he was 
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peculiarly instrumental of helping forward the work already begun, — 


for his entering in. ‘ And herein is that saying true, one soweth, a . 
reapeth—other men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours.” The work 
at Accushnett village, (considering the number of its inhabitants,) was far more 
powerful than at Bedford. The altar was usually crowded, and frequently 
from five to ten would obtain comfort in an evening ; and on one occasion thir- 
teen were brought into liberty in one meeting, of which the writer Was an eye- 
witness. It was truly affecting to see the hoary head and sprightly youth both 
mingling their tears at the same altar, and making mercy. their plea together ; 
from whence also they‘rose to glorify God for his redeeming grace imparted to 
their immortal souls. Here neighbours were harmoniously joining in songs of 
praise with one accord—brothers and sisters relating the marvellous works of 
God—husbands and wives giving him glory for what he had done for them—pa- 
rents and children relating the wonders of Divine goodness together—and even 
grand-parents themselves rejoicing over their posterity in the third generation, 
now becoming subjects of the kingdom of heaven. Indeed, had good old Simeon 
been there, it must have reminded him of the day when he first beheld “the 
Lord's Christ,” and prayed that he might then “ depart in peace, according to 
his word,” having “ seen his salvation.” 

It is impossible to tell the exact number of converts among the different de- 
nominations in both towns. But according to the best estimate, we may — 
compute the whole number at upwards of three hundred souls. The work still 
continues in the Fairlraven station, but has mostly subsided at New-Bedford. In 
the former place the work has been almost wholly among the Methodists, but in 
the latter divided among the different denominations. In both towns about one 
hundred and twenty-five have been added to the Methodists—between seventy 
and eighty to the Freewill Baptists—nearly forty to the Congregationalists, anda 
few to the Calvinistic Baptists. Considering the greatness of the revival, the 
converts in general give a very satisfactory account of the work of grace on their 
hearts. I will conclude the account of this extraordinary display of sovereign 
mercy, in the language of the Apostle, “ Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righ- 
teousness, is accepted with him.” 

Mew-Bedford, June 1, 1823. 





Anniversary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


On Wednesday, May 21, at 8 o'clock, p.m. this society celebrated its Fourth 
Anniversary in John-street church," New-York. After singing and prayer, the 
Report was read, and several addresses delivered tending to shew the importanee 
and utility of Missionary societies, and more especially the encouraging prospects 
now opening among the aborigines of our country. 

The receipts into the Treasury, including the balance in hand at the last anni- 
versary, amounted to $8851 29, and the expenditures during the same period, 
to $3740 22. 


REPORT. 


In meeting the Society on this interesting occasion, the board of Managers ~ 


congratulate their constituents, and the friends and patrons of Missions in general, 
on the success which has accompanied their exertions the past year. They hail 
With pleasure the season which assembles the friends of Missionary enterprize, 
as being a time of mutual comfort, and of reciprocal rejoicing ; and more espe- 
Clally when they can, as on the present occasion, review their labours with 
mingled emotions of gratitude and delight, on account of the prosperity of their 
benevolent undertakings. To God alone be all the praise. While He guides our 
course, energy and success will mark our footsteps. 

It will be seen by a reference to the Treasurer’s Report, that the funds of the 
Institution have been, during the past year, very considerably augmented, 
through the multiplication of auxiliaries, and the liberality of individuals. {Some 
of the Annual Conferences have adopted more energetic measures for the com- 
bination of talent and Missionary exertion, and for the concentration of that 
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spirit of liberality, which more and more pervades the hearts of our people. 
They are, indeed, becoming more and more awake to the importance of the great 
objects contemplated by this Society. The remarkable success attending your 
Missionaries among some of the Indian Tribes, in their awakening and conver. 
sion to God, has imparted an increased impulse to the Missionary spirit, and pro- 
duced a Christian sympathy for them, which, no doubt, will be productive of the 
most happy results. The Wyandott Mission especially has eventuated in the 
conversion of several Chiefs, who themselves have commenced preaching and 
exhorting in their native language ; and they are extending their labours ameng 
the neighbouring Tribes. 

To excite a more general interest in favour of this cause, the board, at the com- 
mencement of this year, resolved on printing quarterly Missionary Notices, to 
detail the most extraordinary fruits of Missionary labour. These have been dis- 
tributed gratuitously, and bave, it is humbly hoped, produced the desired effect. 
In addition to this and other means used to excite a lively interest in the cause, 
monthly Missionary prayer-meetings have been established in this city, at which 
times communications from your Missionaries have been read, and collections 
taken up to aid the funds of the Society. It is hoped that this practice will be 
imitated by the auxiliaries, as far as their circumstances will admit. 

There are now nineteen Missionaries employed, most of them under the pa- 
tronage of this Society. These occupy the following stations. 1. The Rev. 
Alexander Tally includes within his Missionary field, Pensacola, Mobile, Blakely, 
and the adjoining country. What success has attended this Mission, your board 
has not been able to learn, having received no communications from the Mission- 
ary. 2. The Rev. Jesse Walker, was appointed to labour last year in St. Louis, in 
the state of Missouri; and, by a letter from the Rev. Alexander M‘Allister, after 
encountering a variety of difiiculties, it appears that this faithful man of God, 
sueceeded in raising a Society of about one hundred members, and of erecting a 
house of worship, thirty-five by twenty-five feet. In consequence of this success, 
the people of St. Louis have manifested an ability and a willingness to support a 
preacher, independently of the Missionary Society. 3. The Rev. William Ste- 
venson is appointed to travel in the Arkansas Territory. 4. The Tennessee Con- 
ference has established a Mission among the Cherokee Indians, which has a very 
promising commencement. At their request, the Mission was established, and 
the Rev. Andrew J. Crmeford is appointed to the charge of it. Some of the In- 
dians have made a public profession of religion, and are members of the visible 
Church. 

5. The Rev. James B. Finley and Charles Elliot, have charge of the Wyandott 
Mission. The accounts respecting this Mission and the School connected with it, 
are highly gratifying, and afford most encouraging anticipations of the ingather- 
ing of the American beathen into the fold of Christ. From the commencement 
of this Mission the Lord has remarkably acknowledged it by pouring out His 
Spirit upon the natives, and by enabling them to give satisfactory evidence of 
their sound conversion to God. There-are now one hundred and fifty-four mem- 
bers of the Church, who manifest great zeal in the cause of Christ, and a willing 
subjection to the ordinances of the Gospel. The School, consisting of about 
sixty scholars, is in a flourishing state, and is under the government of the Mis- 
sionary, and four of the Indian Chiefs. This regulation will doubtless have a 
salutary effect. by enlisting the influence of the chief men of their own nation 
to produce order and regularity. Twelve of the children have made a public 
profession of religion, and have joined the Church. These facts shew the utility 
o baer school instruction with all our Missionary establishments among the 

ndians. 

6. The Rev. Isaac Smith and Daniel G. M‘Daniel, are appointed to the charge, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. William Capers, of the Mission and School 
at Asbury and M‘Kendree, among the Creek Indians. Considerable difficulties 
have arisen in the way of preaching the, Gospel, to the natives of this nation, 
which, it is hoped, time and patient perseverance may overcome. They have 
succeeded, however, in erecting a School house, and have commenced teaching 
bs children, who appear to learn well, and the school is in a flourishing condi- 

on, | 

7. The South-Carolina Conference employs, the present year, in addition to 
those among the Creeks, five Missionaries ; namely, one at Monroe, one at Yel- 
Xow Rever, one at Guwinnet, one at St. Augustine, and one at Chatahooche. These 
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Mission stations comprehend those parts of the country which have been gene- 
rally destitute of the stated ordinances of the Gospel, and are therefore proper 
fields for Missionary labour. tee , 

8. The Rev. Loring Grant is the Genesee Conference Missionary, who has it 
in charge to visit as many of the destitute parts of the country, within the 
bounds of that Conference, as practicable, and to promote the objects of the So- 
ciety, by forming branch societies. Two other Missionaries, the Rev. Kenneth 
McK. Smith, and Alvin Torry, were yo ag to Upper-Canada, the former at 
York and the New Settlements, and the latter to the New Settlements on the 
Grand River. Information from these stations of a very encouraging character 
has been received. 

9. Two Missionaries are employed within the bounds- of the New-England Con- 
ference. 

10. The Rev. William Chambers is appointed to the Cumberland station. 

In addition to the above Missions, there was one under the direction of the 
Tennessee Conference, including the Tract of country known by the name of 
Jacksoi’s Purchase, and called the Forked-deer Mission. The Rev. Lewis Garret 
was appointed a Missionary to this place ; and such has been the success of his 
labours, and those associated with bim, that regular circuits have been formed; 
and the people are now supplied with preaching in the ordinary method of circuit 
preaching. ea 

These Missionaries extend themselves over a large Tract of country, pene- 
trating even into the Tribes of Indians upon the borders of our own settlements, 
and are instrumental in carrying the messages of peace and good-will to thou- 
sands who otherwise could not hear the Gospel at all. They are not sent forth 
with a view to look for easy settlements, to establish themselves over congrega- 
tions for life. It was never the intention of this Society to enrich an individual 
by money raised for the benefit of the poor, and to which the poor themselves 


' eften contribute, nor to call that a Missionary station only to make it subserve 
the temporal interests of the Church; but it was solely to impart new and in- - 


creased energy to the original plan of diffusing Gospel blessings, by means oi an 
itinerant ministry, to the destitute and to the poor, and to make a more sombined 
effort to advance the eternal interests of men. For this purpose your Mission- 
aries are appointed to labour, to visit the. habitations of the poor and needy, and 
to inform the untaught savages of the wilderness that Jesus died for them, that 
He loves them, and that therefore they are invited to believe and live. _ . 

In addition to the Auxiliary and Branch Societies reported last year, the 
board has received an account of the following. . : 

1. The Missionary Society of the city of Troy, auxiliary to the Parent Socicty. 

2. The Brooklyn Auxiliary Society, which was organized in January last, 
promises to be a flourishing branch of the Parent Institution. ) 

3. The Second Annual Report of the South-Carolina Conference Missionary 
Society, announces the formation of thirteen additional branch societies, all of 
which have placed their surplus funds at the disposal of the Parent Society. 

4. The Third Annual Report of the Virginia Conference Auxiliary Society 
states, that the number of branch societies attached to that auxiliary, amount tu 
eight. 

5. The Third Annual Report of the Baltimore Conference Missionary Society, 
announces seven additional branch societies, making the whole number of branch 


societies belonging to the Conference Society, to be fourteen, ali of whom are. 


contributing to replenish the funds of the Parent Institution. 

The Female, and Young Men’s Auxiliary Secieties of New-York, have con- 
tinued their exertions with increased success, and their anniversaries have been 
held in a manner calculated to enlist the feelings of the Christian community in 
their behalf. e 

The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, within the bounds 
of.the Philadelphia Conference, celebrated its Second Anniversary in Union 
Church, in the city of Philadelphia, April’ 9. The Report gives a very encoura- 
ging view of the Missionary cause ; and the addresses must have made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the audience relative to the importance and utility of 
the Missionary work. Though this Society is not called an auxiliary, yet it is 
certainly becoming a very powerful one in spreading the knowledge of salvation 
in the name of Christ. After paying $500 toward the support of the Wyandott 
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and Creek. Missions, and $42 32, for contingent expenses, a balance of $453 69 
is reported in the Treasury. 

Since the last Report, the board has recognized the Tennessee Conference 
Auxiliary Society, the Ohio Conference Auxiliary Society, and the Missouri Con- 
ference Auxiliary Society, each of which has placed its funds under the direction 
of the Parent Institution. At the last session of the Genesee Conference, the 
members furmed themselves into.an Auxiliary, and appointed a Conference Mis- 
sionary. The increase of auxiliary and branch societies as far as has come to the 
knowledge of the board, since the last anniversary, is thirty-six, which, added to 
those then reported, make the whole number to be fifty-two. While a few of 
these seem to languish, the most of them are very active, and afford full evidence 
of a growing interest in the grand cause of truth and righteousness. 

The information contained in the preceding detail of the operations of this 
Society, precludes the necessity of adding much moére. But we cannot conclude 
without adverting to one or two circumstances which are calculated to give in- 
creased energy and activity to Missionary exertions, particularly among the hea- 
then Tribes. 

It has been a question among theorists, whether it be practicable to evangelize 
a barbarous people before they become civilized. This question has been re- 
centiy completely put to rest, by the most irresistible of all evidence, that of 
actual experiment. The conversion of the Wyandotts, and some others of our 
Indians, is a demonstrative proof of the power of the Gospel to reform the savage 
heart, even before the light of civilization has enlarged his understanding, and 
changed his mode of living. And this truth is fully developed and confirmed in 
the early history of the Church, and the labours of the primitive preachers and 
evangelists. When they went forth to preach “Jesus and the Resurrection,” 
they did not wait for the slow process of civilization to prepare the way for the 
introduction of Gospel truth ; but they addressed themselves in the name of the 
Lord immediately to the heart, and poured the light of divine truth into the un- 
derstanding ; and civilization followed as an effect of religious reformation. So 
our modern Missionaries, following, though at a respectful distance, the footsteps 
of their venerable predecessors in the Missionary field, have witnessed similar 
results. The natives have bowed their necks to the yoke of Christ, have felt the 
transforming power of truth upon their hearts, and the work of civilization has 
commenced under the influence of religious excitement, which, it is hoped, will 
eventuate in their complete emancipation from barbarian thraldom. Thus, while 
Christianity shall reform the heart, science shall enlarge and refine’ the under- 
standing, and the arts of civilized life, meliorate and adorn their conduct in do- 
méstic and civil society. 

Another remark is, the delightful co-operation of the several Christian sects in 
spreading the wing of divine mercy over the heathen world. Time will not per- 
mit an enlarged notice of a theme so consoling to the heart of the Christian phi- 
fanthropist. Indeed, the frequency with which it is brought into view seems to 
supercede the necessity of doing this at present. But while the labours of this 
Society are religiously consecrated to the service of the Methodist Church as @ 
branch of the great militant Church, the board of managers willingly award the 
deserved meed of praise to sister branches, however they may differ on some non- 
essential points of minor consideration. While the integrity and purity of the 
Gospel are preserved inviolate, and the external order of the Church is kept free 
. from the pomp and splendour of worldly glory, Christian prudence and charity 
mutually prompt the followers of Jesus, to reciprocal love and to a practical co- 
operation. Peace tovall who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

A concluding remark is, the universality of the character of the Society whose 
labours are sketched out in this Report. It knows no geographical lines as limits 
to the field of its operations. It is only limited by its means. It gives no pre- 
ference to colour, to nation or country ; but directs its plans of benevolence to 
all those tribes of men who are destitute of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and 
the means of salvation. Its primary intention is expressed in these comprehen- 
sive words :—To assist the several annual Conferences to extend their Missionary 
dabours throughout the United States, and elsewhere. This covers every spot of 
ground unoccupied, whether civil or barbarian, which may come within the 
sphere of its means to occupy and cultivate. It is to assist in extending their 
Missionary labours, &c. most distinctly intimating that it is but an extension of 
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the original system of diffusing gospel light by means of an itinerating ministry, 
sO as & include those waste places, whe could not otherwise be cultivated. 
The character, therefore, of the Society is both domestic and foreign. While it 
looks ‘at home with a compassionate eye on the desolate places of our moral 
world, it extends its hand of mercy to more distant regions, desirous to afford 
relief to the forlorn and helpless. In viewing this characteristic of the Society, 
the board would point to their Spanish deighbeass in South-America, who have 
so recently began to breathe the air of civil liberty. What a wide field is here 
opened for the full exercise of Christian benevolence and Missionary enterprize. 
if it be entered with spirit in the name of the Lord, may we not hope for the same 
success which has followed the labours of God’s servants elsewhere? “ Before 
Zerubbabel the mountains shall become a plain, and the headstone” of the Chris- 
tian edifice “shall be brought forth with shoutings, crying grace! grace! unto 
it.” While our brethren in the old world are successfully prosecuting their great 
Missionary plans, by which they are illuminating the East with Gospel light and 
truth, let the Christians of the New World be no less assiduous to irradiate the 
dark places of their moral hemisphere with the enlightening beams-of the Sun of 
Truth and Righteousness. Then shall the East call to the West, and North to the 
South, and hail each other blessed in the Lord. 

Under these impressions and prospects, the board of Managers once more com- 
mit their cause into the hands of that’God, whose munificent eye hath watched 
over their affairs; and likewise commend it to the prayers and liberality of their 
brethren and friends, relying upon their co-operation to give efficiency and suc- 
cess to.their counsels. While they offer a tribute of praise to God for His con- 
tinued help, they would present their thanks to their brethren for their prompt 
and effectual aid. To the Auxiliary and Branch Societies they owe much for 
their zealous activity, for that spirit of liberality which has distinguished their 
operations. By thus continuing to replenish the funds of the institution, the Su- 
perintendants of the Church will be enabled to select and support those men of 
—— who shall yet explore and cultivate the remotest sections of himanvEL’s 
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Obituary. 





* To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. © 
DearR BRETHREN, : 


Our beloved brother BUC K, has gone to a world of spirits, and the following account of his life 
and death I here present you, to be published in your excellent Miscellany, if you think proper. 


ELIJAH HEBARD. 
Jamaica, Long-Island, May 15, 1823. 


Davip Buck was born in New-Jer- and settled on this Island, at Hempstead 
sey, September 12, 1771. When about Harbour, where he resided until the day 
eighteen years of age he embraced the ofhisdeath. Perhapsfewlocal preachers 
Lord Jesus by faith, and received a have laboured with greater acceptance 
sense of sins forgiven.. His name ap- and usefulness than brother Buck. For 





pears first on the Minutes of Conference 
in the year 1794, when he was stationed 
on Delaware circuit. In 1795 on New- 
burgh, and in 1796 he was received into 
full membership among the travelling 
ministry, ordained deacon and station- 
ed on Long-Island. In 1797 he was 
stationed on Reading, and in 1798 he 
was elected to the office of an elder; 
but in consequence of the indisposition 
and absence of Bishop Asbury, he was 
not ordained until the year following, 
when he was stationed at Albany. In 
1800 in Brooklyn, and 1801 an 180 
Brooklyn and Long-Island; and in 1 

he located through bodily infirmities, 


about twenty years he has preached al- 
most every Sabbath in the neighbour- 
hood of his residence and the adjoining 
places, and yet few preachers could col- 
lect a larger congregation of attentive 
and willing hearers. 

He was an excellent and powerful 
preacher. At Quarterly-Meetings and 
Camp-Meetingsy whenever he spoke he 
was heard with interest and delight. 
God was with him, and the sacred unc- 
tion usually attended his word, and hun- 
dreds on this Island have cause to bless 
God that they ever heard him proclaim 
the sound of salvation. He held the 
office of circuit steward, and other offices 
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in the church, and his instructions and 
admonitions were received with respect ; 
and perhaps no person could be taken 
from us whose death weuld be more 
deeply and universally lamented on this 
circuit. 

The circumstances of his death were 
as follows: He had been engaged in 
his domestic concerns through the day, 
and the weather being warm, he sat in 
the evening about half an hour with his 
coat off, and took a violent cold ; which 
ended in a violent fit of the gravel, a 
complaint with which he had been af- 
flicted for many years. He suffered for 
about ten days the most excruciating 
pain; but he suffered with that forti- 
tude, that patience, and that calm and 
cheerful submission, which characterize 


the Christian. He asked his companion. 


one day, “Have I been impatient?” To 
which she replied in the negative— 
About four days before ‘his departure, 
sister R. Searing, a neice of his, said to 
him ashe was sitting in a chair, “Uncle 
David, you feel, I trust, that heaven is 
your home.” “Yes,” said he, ‘ Ruth 
if it were not for that at such a time, I 
know not what I should do.” 

About three days previous to his death, 
sister Starkins addressed him in words 
like these: “ Brother Buck, you have 
long been as a father to us in this place; 
you have long toiled inthe ministry. ; 
you have spent your time, your talent, 
your sweat and your strength in preach- 
ing Jesus and him crucified ; and I hope 
it will not all be in vain. I hope to 


meet you in Glory. “Yes,” said he, with 
emphasis, ‘“‘I hope so,” and added, “J 
have felt for some time past as if my 
work was almost done. I see nothin 

here worth living for.” The last twen- 
ty-four hours of his sickness, his pain in 
a great measure left him; most proba- 
bly in consequence of a mortification 
having taken place, and ke from the 
ease he felt, supposed himself to be bet- 
ter; but on Thursday morning about 
three o’clock, those who attended him, 
supposing him near his end, called up 
the family, and his son Valentine, com- 
ing to the bedside said, ‘“ Papa, do you 
not think-you are about to leave us?” 
to which he replied with his usual calm- 
ness, “I feel no indications of it at pre- 
sent;”’ the son said, “Papa, we suppose 


that mortification has taken place, and 


‘that that is the cause of yourease. Do 
you not think it is possible?” “ Yes,” 
replied he, “it is possible ;” “and are 
you ready to go,” continued the son: 
“ Yes,” replied the father, “I have no 
wish to stay.” And when spoken to af. 
terwards by sister Starkins concerning 
his departure, he said, “My conscience 
is pure, there is nothing that I am con- 
scious of that I have cause to fear or 
dread.” These were the last words 
which he uttered, and about one o'clock, 
on Friday morning, May 2, 1823, his im- 
mortal spirit fled, we have reason to be- 
lieve, to the regions of the just. He 
has left a widow and six children, with 
numerous relatives and friends, to mourn 
their loss. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. |. 
By James Montgomery. 
[We should feel some difficulty in pointing out 
any sonnet in the English language possessed of 
so much real power and sublimity.] 
[Port Folio. 


I asked the heavens—“ What fee to God hath 


done 
This unexampled deed ?”—The heavens exclaim, 
* Twas man; and we in horror snatched the sun 
From sucha spectacle of guilt and shame.” 


Poe 


try. 


I asked the sea; the sea in fury boil’d, 

And answered with his voice of storms—“ Twas 
man 5 

My wave in panic at his crisfie recoil’d, 

Disclos’d the abyss, and from the centre ran.” 

I ask’d the earth; the earth replied aghast, 

“"Twas man; and such strange pangs my bosom 


rent, 
Phat still I groan and shudder at the past.” 
To man, gay, smiling, thoughtless man, I west 
And asked him next ;—He turned a scornful eye, 
Shook his proud head, and deigned me no reply. 





Errata. 


Page 218 of the present volume, line nine from top, erase the word common. 
— 231 It is stated in a note by the Editor, that the dividend from the Char- 


ter Fund for the present’ year, has been only $100 to each of the annual Con- 
ferences previous to the Baltimore Conference. Subsequent information has 
convinced us that the Trustees were correct in their statement, because they had 
authorized the Cenferences to draw $120—but by some mistake the Missouri, 
Mississippi, and South-Carolina Conferences drew only $100, which cireumstance 
caused the error in the above note, and which we take pleasure in correcting. 
All the Conferences subsequent to Baltimore and also Virginia, have drawn $120. 

The reader will also notice an error made in numbering the pages—from p. 248 
to 257, page 253 ought to be p. 249 and so on in order to p. 266. The reading 


however is correct. 
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